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UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 
SUMMER SESSION—1959 


IN FRIENDLY AND HEALTHFUL 
TUCSON 


TUCSON—A modern but historic city, 
founded in 1776 as a Spanish Presidio. 


ROMANTIC NOGALES—Seventy miles to the 
South—gateway to Mexico’s new West 
Coast Highway. 

MOUNT LEMMON—an hour’s scenic drive 
from the campus leads to the beautiful 
pine forests of this famous mountain 
resort at an altitude of 9,000 feet. 


ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM—Myriad exhibits 
of the Southwest, beautifully displayed. 


ARIZONA — SONORA DESERT MUSEUM — 
flora and fauna of the desert in natural 
settings. 

UNIVERSITY ART GALLERIES—Kress Collec- 
tion of Renaissance Art and excellent 
shows of contemporary work. 


Two Five-Week Sessions 
on the Campus in Tucson 
June 8-July 11; July 13-Aug. 15 
Special Programs 
June 22 or June 29-July 11. 
317 Courses in 41 Fields of Study 


SPECIAL TOURS: 


Humanities Study Tour of Evrope—50-day tour 
of seven countries by air—six units of credit 
—tconducted by Albert Gegenheimer, Ph.D., 
Professor of English and Chairman of the 
University Faculty—$1,445.00 

History of Mexico—10 days of lectures on the 
campus followed by 24-day visit of historic 
sites—six units of credit—conducted by Rus- 
sell C. Ewing, Ph.D., Professor and Head of 
the Department of History and Political 
Science—$465.00 including dormitory in Tucson. 

Architecture of Mexico—A 14-day trek through 
Mexico—"‘for men” viewing old and new 
architecture and a design project on the 
campus following the tour—five units of 
credit—conducted by Sidney Little, M. Arch, 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts and Head 
of the Department of Architecture, and 
Gordon Heck, M.A., Associate Professor of 
Architecture—$365.00 including dormitory. 

Guadalajara Summer School — Guadalajara, 
Mexico—A bilingual summer school sponsored 
by the University of Arizona in co-operation 
with members of the faculty of Stanford 
University, June 29-August 7. 

Prescott Summer Program—act Prescott, Arizona 
—mile high city in the pines—courses for 
1959 high school graduates and the general 
public—June 22-July 25. 


12 Notable Workshops on the 

campus in Tucson—visiting spe- 

cialists of national reputation 

ALL SUMMER SESSION LIVING & ACTIVITIES 
IN AIR CONDITIONED BUILDINGS 


Write: DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


® This feature of the JouRNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
Opinions expressed here are those of 
the writers and not necessarily of the 
NEA. 

Contest Fever 


Wuen I read “Contest Fever” in the 
December JourNaL, I was furious. In- 
stead of thinking how much work con- 
tests mean for us teachers, we should 
think how much pupils gain from en- 
tering contests. 

—MARGARET PAYNE, Amboy, Illinois. 


Tue author really probed to the 
heart of the matter when she suggested 
that essays submitted in contests may 
be judged on how closely the ideas 
correspond with the sponsor’s. 

—EULA P. MOHLE, Milby High School, 
Houston. 


WHEN I was an English teacher, my 
students gained so much from entering 
contests that it more than made up for 
the extra hours I spent. When my stu- 
dents entered a contest sponsored by a 
civic group, they learned more about 
sentence structure and _ paragraph 
building during their eager struggles 
for a winning essay than they had in a 
month of my planned lessons. 

—JULIA osBorN, Frederick, Maryland. 


Space-Travel Reprints 


Tue December centerspread on 
space travel (“Stairway to the Stars”) 
was excellent. I know reprints would 
be very helpful in my science classes, 
but I wonder if copies are available. 

—GLADYs TRUITT, Maple Grove Ele- 
mentary School, Vandalia, Illinois. 


@ The centerspread is available in re- 
print form. Reprints are 35 for $1. No 
orders accepted for less than $1. Order 
from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Traveling Teachers 


ALL of us who travel abroad should 
remember that we are ambassadors of 
the U.S. and should conduct ourselves 
accordingly. 

We must be well versed in all aspects 
of American civilization, and at the 
same time, tolerant of differing beliefs 
and ways of life. 

Less time spent in being tourist 
shutterbugs and more time in earnest 


discussion of all phases of human prob- 
lems and interests with people in other 
countries can greatly benefit American 
foreign prestige and policy. 

—DAVID DRIELSMA, Escondido, Califor- 
nia. 
@ See the special feature on NEA 
travel tours starting on page 60. 


Who Should Control 
Education? 


Ir TEACHERS, school-board members, 
and other community leaders would 
follow the principles Dr. Morphet sets 
forth (“Who Should Control Educa- 
tion?” December JourNat), there 
would be no basis for anyone’s point- 
ing to the profession or special-interest 
groups as the power which controls 
public education. 

—W. A. SHANNON, executive director, 
National School Boards Association. 


Trainable but Noneducable 


I AGREE with Dr. Cruickshank’s state- 
ment in “The Trainable but Nonedu- 
cable” (Dec. JouRNAL) that the public 
schools should not be responsible for 
the education of severely retarded chil- 
dren. As he says, the public schools 
were established to educate those who 
have the ability to learn; therefore, if 
they do train the severely retarded, 
they are changing the purpose for 
which they were established. However, 
I do think the public schools could be 
instrumental in helping some other 
agency set up programs for the train- 
able. 

—MARILYN KILBY, 
nois. 


Taylorville, Illi- 


Anthropology 


I HEARTILY agree with Dr. Spindler 
(“Anthropology in the Social-Studies 
Curriculum,” Dec. JoURNAL) that it is 
time for more deliberate inclusion of 

(Continued on page 5) 


For Your Information 


NEA President, RUTH STOUT 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1959 NEA convention: June 28-July 3, 
St. Louis. 


American Education Week—Nov. 8-14. 
Theme: Praise and Appraise Your Schools. 
NEA membership, May 31, 1958: 616,707. 


NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 65-70, 320. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 47-60. 
wee departments: Handbook, pages 114- 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 88-113. 


World Confederation of Organizations of 


the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 290-296. 
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Mi VMEWS AND TRENDS... 


State-of-the-Union Message 


> A study of social trends, including education, by a 
Presidential committee composed of educators and repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, and finance was proposed 
by President Eisenhower in his State-of-the-Union message 
delivered to a joint session of Congress on January 9. As 
one example of the areas which the committee would ex- 
plore, the President asked the Congress to “consider our 
schools, operated under the authority of local communities 
and states. 


‘In their capacity and in their quality,” said the 
President, ‘they four schools} conform to no recognizable 
standards. In some places facilities are ample, in others 
meager. Pay of teachers ranges between wide limits, from 
the adequate to the shameful. As would be expected, quality 
of teaching varies just as widely. But to our teachers we 
commit the most valuable possession of the nation and of 
the family-—our children. 


’ 


"We must have teachers of competence,” continued the 
President. “To obtain and hold them, we need standards. 
We need a National Goal. Once established I am certain 
that public opinion would compel steady progress towards 


its accomplishment.” 


President Eisenhower said he believed such a study would 
be helpful to government at all levels and to all individuals. 
“The goals so established,” he said, “could help us sce Our 


current needs in perspective. They will spur progress.” 


} 


Referring to closed schools, President Eisenhower said: 
“The image of America abroad is not improved when schoo! 
children, through closing of some of our schools and 
through no fault of their own, are deprived of their oppor- 
tunity for an education. The government of a free people 
has no purpose more noble than to work for the maximum 
realization of equality of opportunity under law. This is not 
the sole responsibility of any one branch of our govern- 
ment. The judicial arm, which has the ultimate authority 
for interpreting the Constitution, has held that certain state 
laws and practices discriminate upon racial grounds and are 
unconstitutional. Whenever the supremacy of the Constitu 
tion of the United States is challenged I shall continue to 
take every action necessary to uphold it.” 


Comments on State-of-the-Union Message 


> NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr issued 
the following statement on President Eisenhower's State- 
of-the-Union message delivered to Congress on January 9: 


The President’s proposal for a committee to study desir- 
able goals for education and other aspects of American life 
is welcome. It is to be hoped that the study will be com- 
pleted in the near future. 
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However, there have been a number of national 
studies of educational needs in the past few years, including 
the White House Conference on Education itself. From 
these studies we have learned that the American people are 
ready to act to meet the needs. 


“The President points out that the pay of teachers in this 
country in some instances is ‘shameful’ and that school 
facilities in some areas are ‘meager.’ The legislation to 
provide funds for school construction and teachers’ salaries 
introduced today in the United States Senate by Senator 
James E. Murray and 27 other senators from both parties 
would promptly and effectively help to remedy these defects 


to which the President has called attention. 


“It would be regrettable if the study called for by the 
President covering all phases of American life would be 
used as a means of postponing or frustrating action on 
education’s definite and 


well-known needs, now widely 


recognized by the American people.” 


President Eisenhower's Budget Message 


> Less than one percent, or about $754.2 million, of 
President Eisenhower's 877-billion budget for 1959-60 is 
for education. Although the amount is $95 million more 
than was actually appropriated by the 85th Congress, it 
does not include funds for general research, veterans edu- 
cation, and loans for college housing. Largest single in- 
crease will go to carry out provisions of the National De 
fense Education Act of 1958. No mention is made of school 


The 


grants for 


construction or scholarships. President renewed his 


request to discontinue federal vocational edu- 


cation as of July 1, 1960; instead, the federal telephone 


tax is to be returned to the states to mect this expense 


NEA President-Elect Eshelman’s Tour 


& Teachers and schools in Latin America are under 
heavy pressure to join the Communists and must be encour- 
aged to remain on the side of democracy, reported NEA 
President-Elect W. W. Eshelman following his recent tour 
as a member of an inter-American seminar. Dr. Eshelman 
expressed the hope that more Latin American countries 
would athliate with the World Confederation of Organiza- 


tions of the Teaching Profession 


At Piarco airport, Port of Spain, Trinidad, Dr. Eshcl- 
man presented a check for $500 as a grant from the NEA 
to the Caribbean Union of Teachers for the purpose of 
improving communication and contact among the various 
districts of its organization throughout the West Indies. 
The check was-accepted by Sidney Dedier, president of the 
teachers union. 


Soviet Educators Visit NEA 


& The nine-member delegation of Sovict educators who 
recently visited the United States called at the NEA Head- 
quarters Building on December 12, 1958. Received by NEA 


4 
v 





Executive Secretary William G. Carr were: the first assist- 
Russia, the assistant 
education in the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Re- 
Ministry of Education for the 
Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, the vice-president of the 
Russian Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, the chief of the 


ant minister of education for Soviet 
minister of 


public, a member of the 


Division of International Relations in the Russian Ministry 
Scientific 
stitute on Teaching Methods of the Academy, a member 


of Education, the director of the Research In- 
of the Russian Ministry of Education, a Moscow school 
teacher, and the scientific collaborator in the Academy of 


Pedagogical Sciences. 


At the request of the USSR mission, the U.S. Othce of 
Education arranged a program of visits to educational in- 
stitutions at all levels here, both public and private. The 
Soviet educators were returning a visit made to their coun- 
try last spring by a group of U.S. educators, headed by 
Lawrence G. Derthick. 


Virginia and Arkansas Resolutions 


& Resolutions calling for assurance of continued 
operation of public schools have been passed by the Vir- 
Arkansas 


resolutions are as 


Education 
fol- 


Association and the 


The 


ginia Education 


Assoctation Council. Virginia 


lows: 


"We are gravely concerned over the closing of public 
schools in Virginia. We reatiirm that we will exert all pos- 
sible ctfort toward the preservation and improvement of a 
system of free public schools in Virginia which we believe 
to be American 


essential for the preservation of our 


democracy. 


General As- 
sembly at an early date for the purpose of enacting such 


"We urge that the governor convene the 


legislation as will assure the continued operation of the 


Virginia public schools as a state supported function.” 


& The report accepted by the Arkansas Education 
Association Council states, in part: © 
of general belief in America that the democratic form of 


It is a matter 


government and the preservation of cherished freedoms de- 
pend upon the capacity and freedom of individual citizens 
to exercise informed and intelligent judgments. Americans 
believe that this capacity and the protection of this right 
depend upon the level of education of all the people. 


Because of this belief, all states have accepted the prin- 
ciple of universal, public-supported, compulsory education 
of children within defined age limits. There is almost na- 
tionwide commitment to the principle embodied in our 
state constitution that all persons between the ages of six 
and twenty-one have a right to the benefits of free public 
schools. 


“We believe that the state’s highest trust is the edu- 
cation of its citizens. By all odds, the educational system is 
the most decisive among all devices a society possesses to 
rule and perpetuate itself. The core of a state's philosophy 


is to be found in its philosophy of education, for it is what 
the teachers do to the young people in school that ultimately 
decides the success or failure of the statesman. 


We believe that it was in recognition of this truth 
that our fathers ordained that ‘The state shall ever main- 
tain a general, suitable, and efficient system of free schools.’ 
Thus, our public school system, its range, its scope, its 
adequacy—is clearly the responsibility of the state. In as- 
suming this responsibility the state has exercised its au- 
thority in such a way as to make public education a local 
function. The fact that the Legislature has granted local 
school boards wide latitude in the operation of the public 
schools in no way removes from the state its constitutional 
responsibility to provide and support a ‘general, suitable, 
and efficient system of free schools.’ 


“We believe that the processes of democracy are ade- 
quate to meet the needs of democracy. In our actions we 
have been guided by two fundamental principles. We shall 
continue to adhere to them, for it is our conviction that 
they provide essential guide lines for all future actions deal- 
ing with the state’s educational policy. 


“First, the public school system of the State of Arkansas 
is the cornerstone of our social, economic, and_ political 
structure, and should, therefore, be preserved. The public 
school system ts not expendable: the state shall ever 
maintain a general, suitable, and efficient system of free 


schools.’ 


Second, the traditional principle of local autonomy in 
the control and management of the public schools—in the 
determination of cducational policy consistent with law 

is the genius of the American public school system; there- 


fore, it should be preserved, 


We are willing to continue to exercise the kind of re- 
sponsible leadership which ts the product of our democratic 
society, and which functions by compromise, toleration, and 
other devices of accommodation; however, we can never 
compromise our conviction that the public school system 


is not expendable. 


Facts, Figures, and Faces 


& Joseph E. Maddy, founder, president, and musical di- 
rector of the National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michi- 
will receive the 1959 American Education Award at 
the convention of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators this month in Atlantic City. Presented 
by the Exhibitors of the NEA, the award is 
given annually to a distinguished American for some out- 


van, 


Associated 


standing contribution to education. The Interlochen camp 


each summer enrolls for an intensive eight-week course 


some 1200 young people gifted in the arts. 


& Mrs. Rollin Brown, immediate past president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, has been named 
by President Eisenhower as chairman of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 
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“‘WHERE CAN 
I FIND OUT ABOUT 
SPACE SATELLITES?” * 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 
have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts.. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 
by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 

ia is recommended and approved by every 
tate Board of Education. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 


*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Vol. 18, beginning page 97 


Collier’s Encyclopedia! 


FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 
2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 2) 


anthropological materials in our sev- 
eral curriculums. 

—RILEY H. PITTMAN, associate profes- 
sor of human relations and sociology, 
Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg. 


Diplomas on Display 

I BeELiEvE that too often a teacher 
takes a deprecatory attitude toward his 
profession. 

Recently, the faculty of Port Huron 
(Michigan) Junior College discussed 
this problem and decided that each 
teacher should hang his diploma on 
his office wall, as lawyers and doctors 
do. Our faculty now feels that we have 
taken a step toward recognizing teach- 
ing as a profession. 

—GRACE NIGGEMAN, English Depart- 
ment, Port Huron Junior College. 


Books for Manila 
WE HAVE a new library in Manila, 
but we have a critical shortage of 
books. In order to help us, the Asia 
Foundation has agreed to forward to 
us all donations of books which are in 
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good condition, published after 1945, 
and written by standard authors. 

Would anyone having books he 
would be willing to donate to us con- 
tact Carlton Lowenberg, the Asia 
Foundation, 550 Kearny Street, San 
Francisco. 

—MRS. H. A. 
Readers’ Library 
Manila, Philippines. 


Listen to That Squeak! 


I rHiNnk that all student desks should 
be manufactured with squeaks! 

In the first place, what is it that 
makes desks squeak? Uneasy students! 
When you are aware that students 
are fidgety, you will strive for a more 
interesting routine. 

Secondly, when you are reading some 
prose to your class, you can readily 
note their reactions—by the squeaks. 

Squeaky desks come in handy again 
when you are conferring with indi- 
vidual students. You can tell from 
the number of squeaks if you have 
assigned the other students enough 
work to keep them learning. 

—R. J. HAMMER, Sidney (Montana) 
High School. 


SCHACHT, president, 
Association, Inc., 


Teacher-Politicians 


Davin Givens, for 20 years principal 
of Somerville (Tennessee) Elementary 
School, is now 
serving his second 
two-year term in 
the Tennessee 
House of Repre- 

sentatives. 
Other _ teacher- 
legislators from 
Tennessee in- 
clude Edward C. 
Murray, supervi- 
sor of education 
in LaFollette, who was re-elected state 
senator; Milton Hamilton, principal 
of Dixie High School in Union City, 
who was elected for the first time to 
the state House of Representatives; 
and J. I. Bell of Savannah, director of 
the farm training program in Hardin 
County, who was elected for the fourth 
time to the House of Representatives. 
All four men are members of the 

TEA and the NEA. 


—FRANK E. BASS, executive secretary- 
treasurer, Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation. 





from understanding the 


PUWER 


number system 


from knowing how to analyze 
problems and make equations 


from gaining insight into 


mathematical relationships— 


This is what puts pupils ‘way ahead when they’ve studied 


Seeing Through Arithmetic 


BY HARTUNG, VAN ENGEN, AND KNOWLES 
Now completed through Grade 6 


Write for FREE sample-page book- 
let #490 to see how these text- 
books and their Teaching Guides 
can help you build in your pupils 
the strong foundations they need 
either to become successful in 
science or to be competent in ordi- 
nary lifetime mathematics. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 


SHE REALLY we T SURE WHAT IT WAS, BUT 


eae? ms 
THE WHOLE CLASS WANTED IT! 


For years, teachers have been recom- 
mending the TIME Classroom Program to 
other teachers — a practice we've always 
considered extremely complimentary. 

The nicest compliment of all, how- 
ever, was passed on to us recently by a 
young woman teaching her first class. She 
told us that, while she really wasn’t at all 
familiar with the TIME Classroom Pro- 
gram, her students had persuaded her to 
call us and ask for a Classroom Order 
Form. (It seems her class had been en- 
rolled in the Program and didn’t want to 
miss out on it this year.) 

Of course, we were glad to oblige by 
sending her the form she requested along 
with a brochure outlining the special fea- 
tures of the Classroom Program. 

We'd be happy to do the same for 
you, too—if you'll just send your name 

\ and address to: 


(3) TIME INC. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
® Rockefelier Piaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 


DALLAS 2 


PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J. 


INTERESTING SUMMER 
EARNING ADVENTURES 


12,000 


FREE CRUSADE OFFER 


NEW—1959 
WORLD-WIDE 
SUMMER 
PLACEMENT 
DIRECTORY 


EARN, LEARN and TRAVEL 


Fascinating summer opportunities in 
many Foreign oeeaertes 
Resorts. Busine 


re fitlea early. Be 
the most. 
"ineluding salaries. 
year’s issue out —- 


Don’t Send a" this ad wad your Su 
mer DO ae order for a FREE copy of tRUSADE. 
SUMMER PLACEMENT oiaectoey 0 $3.00 


Air-Mail, add SO¢, © Ast class, add 30¢ 


monthly NON-FEE Placement 
| Of interesting <penlas 
inc 


00's su u TS since ‘S2. 
is important to your future. 


CD 2 issues $2.00 (C Yearly (11 issues) $5.00 
(C SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ISSUE $1.00 
CD 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 


WORLD-WIDE 
GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 


ot pendte $200 - $10 Over 800 awards for teach- 
librarians, and ye in both Volumes. 
Limitea editions. 


CO Volt. I, $3. O Vol. tt, $3. CO Both Vols., $s. 


CRUSADE, oxiion'o out 


” 
Station G, B’klyn. 22, N.Y. 


Nac’s energetic director of public 
affairs, whom Variety aptly dubbed 
the network’s “Stanley Steamer,” 
comes naturally by his deep inter- 
est in education. Both of Edward 
Stanley’s parents taught school in 
Nebraska, and his brother, Lamar, 
served as principal of a school in 
Newport News, Virginia. 

Latest proof of Ed Stanley’s be- 
lief in the educational potential of 
commercial television is NBC’s im- 
mensely successful _ college-level 
course in atomic physics called Con- 
tinental Classroom—a program 


Ed Stanley (r.) and Harvey E. White 


planned primarily for high-school 
teachers, but which is now being 
tuned in by an estimated 270,000 
Americans daily. 

Seven scientific Nobel prize win- 
ners will appear on the program as 
guest instructors in the coming 
months. Regular conductor of the 
course is Harvey E. White of the 
University of California. 

Speaking of TV’s educational po- 
tential, particularly in its use as a 
classroom teaching tool, Stanley 
comments: “For one thing, we are 
going to have to teach more things 
more quickly to more _ people. 
There aren’t enough teachers— 
never enough great teachers—not 
enough schools, and a prospective 
school population that is stagger- 
ing.” He is certain that it would be 
folly “not to exploit for education 
the most fluent and compelling 
medium . . . yet invented.” 

Ed Stanley practices what he 





preaches. In 1957, under his supervision, NBC em- 
barked on an unusual pioneering enterprise in edu- 
cation. In partnership with the Educational Televi- 
sion and Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Michigan, NBC 
furnished live programing to the 30 educational tele- 
vision stations over NBC network lines, without cost 
to the stations. 

The fall of 1958 saw Stanley helping to launch two 
other important educational-TV series in addition 
to Continental Classroom. One is the Ten for Survival 
series hosted by Chet Huntley, news commentator, 
and underwritten by the U.S. Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization; the other is a co-operative proj- 
ect of NBC’s with the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. called 
Adventuring in the Hand Arts and featuring Shari 
Lewis, ventriloquist. 

The idea for Continental Classroom occurred to 
Stanley shortly after the first Russian sputnik went 
into orbit. He realized that the network was in a 
unique position to reach teachers and students every- 
where in a program that could complement existing 
facilities for science teachers, professional engineers, 
students, and others concerned with science. 

His idea went into orbit quickly as NBC undertook 
the sponsorship of the program with the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (an 
NEA department), the Ford Foundation, the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, and several top 
industrial organizations. Some current statistics on 
Continental Classroom: 265 colleges and universities 
across the country are offering full academic credit 
for the course; more than 5000 teachers are taking it 
for credit; 27,000 students have mailed in 50¢ each for 
a syllabus; 152 stations have cleared time for the 
course. 

The editor of Radio-Television Daily, the nation’s 
daily newspaper of commercial radio and television, 
recently hailed Continental Classroom with these 
words: “If we might be so bold as to make a suggestion 
to those associated with the great army of television 
pencil pushers who are always criticizing what’s wrong 
with TV and seldom take time out to check into the 
many things that are right, and to those who choose to 
watch only Westerns and quizzes on their screens—we 
suggest that they spend just a little time to note more 
fully the effort and time devoted by elements of the 
industry to furthering the good of the public and to 
elevating the general standards of education.” 

In any conversation, Ed Stanley is very likely to 
mention his pride in being a product of the public 
schools. His two grown sons, David and Michael, also 
attended public schools. 

He visualizes Continental Classroom as implement- 
ing the current educational system and hopes it will 
result in an upgrading of science teaching. Further- 
more, he is certain that it will continue long after Dr. 
White completes his chores as teacher of the physics 
course, Stanley says that subsequent programs on 
Continental Classroom may deal with chemistry, 
mathematics, and languages. = 
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A 
picture 
of an 
arithmetic 
lesson 
from 


ARITHMETIC 
IN MY WORLD 


for Grades 1-9* 


These children, taken from one of the 
workbooks that accompanies the 
ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD series, in- 
terpret a number concept in visual form. 
They also exemplify the unique method of 
teaching arithmetic developed for the series 
as a whole — a method that makes arith- 
metic as lively as the dance the children 
are doing. 

For over ten years, Dr. C. Newton Stokes 
and his colleagues observed the behavior 
patterns of thousands of children in a non- 
arithmetic environment. As a result of these 
studies, every grade in the ARITHMETIC 
IN MY WORLD series deals with problems 
children actually use and teaches them the 
specific arithmetical concepts needed to solve 
them. ° 


*Grade Nine—Brand New in January 


Grade 9 of the ARITHMETIC IN MY 
WORLD series carries out, on a more 
advanced level, the same excellent prin- 
ciples evolved for the earlier grades. 
With such chapter headings as “Part- 
time Work’’, “‘Savings at Work for You”’, 
and “The Family Travels”, Grade Nine 
teaches arithmetic to the older pupils in 
terms they understand and recognize as 
familiar aspects of their world. 
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1,600,000 Bell Telephone Share Owners 


Most are small share owners. Women are the largest group. 


More than 250,000 are Bell telephone employees. 


The Bell System is an outstand- 
ing example of American democracy 
in business. 


Millions of people use telephone 
service. 735,000 people work for 
the Bell companies. More than 
1,600,000 people own A.T.&T. stock. 


The owners of American Tele- 
phoneand Telegraph Company stock 
are people in all walks of life. 


Most of them are small share own- 
ers. No one individual owns as much 
as 1/30th of one per cent of the 
stock. Many thousands own five and 
ten shares. About half own fifteen 
shares or less. 


Women are the largest group and 
hold the most stock. Over 250,000 
of the share owners are Bell tele- 
phone employees. 


Some 85 per cent of all the shares 
are owned by individuals. In addi- 
tion to these direct owners of 
A.T.&T. securities, many millions of 
other people have an important, 
beneficial interest through the hold- 
ings of their insurance companies, 
pension funds, investment com- 
panies, unions, savings banks, etc. 


The total of direct and indirect 
owners represents the great majority 
of all the families in the country. 


A.T.& T. share owners, and the 
owners of A.T.&T. bonds, are the 
financial foundation of our ability 
to serve. For without the money 
they have put in the business you 


OWNERSHIP IS WIDESPREAD. A.T.&T. share owners live in cities, towns and on farms, 
in 22,000 communities throughout the country. About 450,000 of the shares are in 
two names, generally husband and wife. Many hundreds of hospitals, churches, libraries 
and charitable organizations are among the holders of A.T.&T. stock and bonds. 


would not have the quality and 
quantity of telephone service you en- 
joy today. Nor would there be work 
and wages for 735,000 emplovees. 


Obviously, investors will continue 
to supply capital in the amounts 
required for present and future needs 
only if they can- expect the Bell 
System to earn a return on the 
money they invest that is reasonable 
in comparison with the earnings rates 
of other companies and industries. 


So telephone progress, and the ad- 
vantage to all that comes from push- 


ing ahead, begins with good earn- 
ings and our faith that Americans 
want good and improving service at 
prices which allow a fair profit. 


That is the way of life which in 
our country has stimulated inven- 
tion, nourished enterprise, created 
jobs, raised living standards and built 
our national strength. 


As long as we live by this principle 
—and earnings are sufficient to en- 
able us to carry it out—the future of 
the telephone is almost limitless in 
possibilities for service to you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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We Here Dedicate... 


have been in the minds of those who stood at 

some turning point in history. One of my favor- 
ite moments to ponder is the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1857. How fully did 
Thomas W. Valentine and Daniel B. Hagar foresee the 
future? There was a prophetic note in Valentine’s 
statement that “in its results upon the great cause of 
education directly, and upon the well-being of our 
country ultimately, this meeting may prove as im- 


M* of us wonder about the thoughts that must 


portant as many of those of a more pretentious charac- 
ter.” 


In 1957, our Association completed its first century 
of achievement. Through every stress in American life 
—economic depressions, lack of public support, foreign 
wars, domestic strife, and a rapidly growing popula- 
tion, to mention but a few—the Association has main- 
tained a forward-looking, steadfast purpose. 

By thinking, discussing, and acting together, the 
teachers of America have advanced the status of the 
teaching profession and promoted the cause of educa- 
tion at the same time that they have created the 
largest professional organization in the world. Pro- 
fessional standards have been raised; salaries have been 
improved; methods and curriculums have been closely 
adjusted to the needs of pupils; public interest in edu- 
cation has been sharpened. ies, Mr. Valentine, the 
NEA has made a difference boi.: in education and in 
the progress of our country. 

It was clear to many, as we neared our second cen- 
tury, that our Association needed a new headquarters 
building in Washington, D.C. Fortunately, more than 
30 years ago the NEA’s first full-time secretary in 
Washington, James W. Crabtree, conceived the idea of 
life membership as a means of accumulating per- 
manent funds. Between 1953 and 1957, the rapid 
increase in life memberships, combined with gifts and 


Dr. Flora is chairman of the Board of Trustees, NEA. 
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pledges from NEA members and from friends of edu- 
cation, produced the funds for the new building. 

There were some 150,000 participants in the build- 
ing campaign, and many who gave did so at real per- 
sonal sacrifice. This ability of teachers to forego the 
satisfying of present needs in order to obtain long-time 
gains has led to much praise outside the profession. 

Our new NEA Headquarters Building is striking in 
appearance. Its brilliant white marble and blue-green 
glass exterior catches the attention of those who pass 
along Sixteenth Street. But let us not have any ideas 
that the building is merely beautiful; it is far more 
than that. Its facilities are well designed to provide 
efficient work areas for the staff, to house in comfort 
the conferences of the officers and boards, and, most 
of all, to serve NEA members. An up-to-date design 
assures us an economical and practical headquarters 
for years to come. Many who have seen the building 
have said, “We are proud that teachers have been able 
to build so well.” 

During this month's ceremonies, not only will we 
dedicate a building, but we will rededicate a profession 
to its ideals. All NEA members, wherever they may 
be, can share in this rededication. Some will be in 
communities where the local association is planning 
an appropriate ceremony during the dates of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., program (February 8-10, 1959). But 
whether or not we individually attend any formal 
event, each of us can pause for a moment and take 
pride in this magnificent building which symbolizes 
the strength and unity of our profession. 

NEA members must hold firmly the belief that edu- 
cation and the profession will steadily gain in stature 
and usefulness. The problems of today are many and 
perplexing, but this has been true for every genera- 
tion. The Valentines and Hagars of the past did not 
flinch. As we go forward in the second century of 
achievement, let our Headquarters Building constantly 
remind us that “a profession builds to serve.” + # 
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VUARTERS BUILDING 


More than a building . . . more than a modern workshop, the impressive 
marble and glass structure symbolizes the importance of education and 
of a great and rapidly growing profession. Over 150000 members and 
friends of the Association gave to the building fund. 


Thousands of visitors will be greeted at this reception desk in the main 
lobby during the coming year. They will come to the NEA for meetings, 
for consultations, and to see for themselves how “a profession builds to 
serve.” In the lobby are panels describing the work of the NEA’s various 
units. Just off the lobby is a publications display and sales room. 


The main auditorium will seat about 700 people. It will permit a greater 
number of meetings to be held at the NEA building. Also available for 
NEA meetings are several small conference rooms, 


Practical vinyl-tile floors, functional desks, acoustical-tile ceilings, and 
fluorescent lighting are features of the typical NEA office. Movable parti- 
tions are used extensively to form private offices. 


A part of the Research Division, the library is used by all staff members 
and occasionally by other members or friends of the Association. The 
library contains over 15,000 volumes and receives over 500 periodicals 
regularly. Special collections will soon include one dealing with educa- 
tional law and a collection of public-relations materials, 


The latest in electronics and mechanical installations help make the 
building more functional: air-conditioning machinery, self-service eleva- 
tors, wiring for television and other audio-visual presentations, a dark- 
room. Also the latest in equipment, such as punch-card machines, cal- 
culators, and a teletype, are used to serve the cause of education and the 
teaching profession even more efficiently than in the past. 
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delinquency will continue to 

make front-page headlines in 
any town or city newspaper for 
many issues to come. Yet the delin- 
quency problem is not generally of 
the school’s manufacture, although 
the school involvement may some- 
times be deeper than some may al- 
low. Nor can the delinquency prob- 
lem be solved or moderated by the 
school alone, although a_ com- 
munity program that overlooks the 
potential and the strategy of the 
school agency will be limited to 
minor successes. 


{Seats the school with juvenile 


Bixacnry what is the school’s 
role and what is the nature of the 





school’s responsibility for preven- 
tion and control of delinquent be- 
havior? How long should the 
school hold on to the disturbing 
and disruptive pupil in the class- 
room and when and how should the 
school relieve itself of the violating 
student? 

These are questions which the 
current NEA Juvenile Delinquency 
Project seeks to delineate within 
the frame of research-oriented 
theory of the meaning and causes 
of delinquent conduct. 

The schools have all the children 
of all the people. They receive 
them early and maintain close re- 
lationships with them for 10 or 
more years. They are staffed with 
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personnel trained to deal with 
youth and youth problems. They 
aim to produce well-integrated and 
socially effective citizens. They are 
to be found in every community. 
And they still have the confidence 
of most citizens. 

Hence, schools cannot ignore the 
delinquency problem nor can they 
disavow some measure of responsi- 
bility, in the areas of both preven- 
tion and control. 

To some extent, every school can ~ 
and must contribute to the early 
identification of the predelinquent 
and delinquent youngster, assist in 
the study and diagnostic process by 
helping to uncover the meaning of 
the child’s delinquency, and join in 
the co-operative treatment and re- 
habilitation process. But there is no 
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of Help for the Delinquent? 


partment of education and by three 
large urban public-school systems 
in an effort to come to grips with 
the delinquency threat via the re- 
sources of the school agency. 


Massachusetts State Department 
of Education 


Through the office of the Direc- 
tor of Civic Education in the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, a twofold effort has been made 
to approach the delinquency prob- 
lem by way of a positive and pre- 
ventive program: through a co- 
operative school-community service 
project involving youth participa- 
tion and through a series of con- 
tinuing institutes on youth prob- 
lems planned specifically for teach- 
ers in service. 
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activities for children by assisting 
in games, sports, storytelling, and in 
supervising arts and crafts activi- 
ties. They have worked in hospitals, 
offering messenger and escort serv- 
ices, assisting in flower and mail 
delivery, and helping out in snack 
bars and gift shops. 

They have served in the mu- 
seums by assisting in children’s 
tours and in courses and by work- 
ing on and assembling projects. 
They have worked in offices of dif- 
ferent child and family agencies by 
helping with filing, assembling of 
materials, and answering telephone 
calls. Here are nearly 3000 youth 
serving their community and learn- 
ing through firsthand experience 
the lessons of adult responsibility. 

In another positive effort, the 
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WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 


The following people assisted Dr. Kvaraceus 
in the preperation of the statements de- 
scribing these state and school efforts to 
help the delinquent: Thomas J. Curtin, 
director, Division of Civic Education, Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Education; 
Robert McCreech, director, School Bu- 
reau, United Community Services, Boston. 
From the Philadelphia public schools: Allen 
Wetter, superintendent; David A. Horowitz, 
associate superintendent of schools in 
charge of school-community relations; 
Robert C. Taber, director, pupil personnel 
and counseling. From the Detroit public 
schools: S$. M. Brownell, superintendent; 
Paul H. Voelker, director, Department of 
Special Education; Eugene J. Hayden, super- 
visor, ungraded classes; Herbert D. Sullivan, 
chairman, Steering Committee, School- 
Community Project for Reducing Delinquent 
Behavior. George C. Boone, assistant super- 
intendent and director, Children’s Bureau, 
Passaic, New Jersey, public schools. 
Further information about juvenile de- 
linquency is available from two recent NEA 
publications. One is a 68-page booklet, 
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make front-page headlines in 
any town or city newspaper for 
many issues to come. Yet the delin- 
quency problem is not generally of 
the school’s manufacture, although 
the school involvement may some- 
times be deeper than some may al- 
low. Nor can the delinquency prob- 
lem be solved or moderated by the 
school alone, although a_ com- 
munity program that overlooks the 
potential and the strategy of the 
school agency will be limited to 
minor successes. 
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havior? How long should the 
school hold on to the disturbing 
and disruptive pupil in the class- 
room and when and how should the 
school relieve itself of the violating 
student? 

These are questions which the 
current NEA Juvenile Delinquency 
Project seeks to delineate within 
the frame of research-oriented 
theory of the meaning and causes 
of delinquent conduct. 
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of all the people. They receive 
them early and maintain close re- 
lationships with them for 10 or 
more years. They are staffed with 
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personnel trained to deal with 
youth and youth problems. They 
aim to produce well-integrated and 
socially effective citizens. They are 
to be found in every community. 
And they still have the confidence 
of most citizens. 

Hence, schools cannot ignore the 
delinquency problem nor can they 
disavow some measure of responsi- 
bility, in the areas of both preven- 
tion and control. 

To some extent, every school can — 
and must contribute to the early 
identification of the predelinquent 
and delinquent youngster, assist in 
the study and diagnostic process by 
helping to uncover the meaning of 
the child’s delinquency, and join in 
the co-operative treatment and re- 
habilitation process. But there is no 
single or even “best” method by 
which such help can be extended 
to the delinquent in any or every 
school. 

Special services and special-help 
programs for the young offenders 
that go beyond what is contained 
in the regular school program dif- 
fer in each community. They vary 
according to the nature and extent 
of the local delinquency problem 
and according to the attitude of the 
local authorities toward the mal- 
behaving pupils and their feeling 
of responsibility for such young- 
sters. 

Special programs to help the de- 
linquent must always be tailored 
locally. There are no_ package 
mixes, no prescriptions, no recipes 
that can be conjured up for any 
school and community facing to- 
day’s upsurge in delinquent be- 
havior. 

Instead of one approach or the 
approach, there are many avenues 
that can be taken to bring help to 
the delinquent and his family. The 
following illustrations indicate 
some of the varied programs that 
have been evolved by a state de- 
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partment of education and by three 
large urban public-school systems 
in an effort to come to grips with 
the delinquency threat via the re- 
sources of the school agency. 


Massachusetts State Department 
of Education 


Through the office of the Direc- 
tor of Civic Education in the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, a twofold effort has been made 
to approach the delinquency prob- 
lem by way of a positive and pre- 
ventive program: through a co- 
operative school-community service 
project involving youth participa- 
tion and through a series of con- 
tinuing institutes on youth prob- 
lems planned specifically for teach- 
ers in service. 

Youth-serving agencies tend to 
make adults the subject of the verb 
serve and youth the recipients. The 
volunteer service program devel- 
oped co-operatively by the Boston 
School Bureau of the United Com- 
munity Services and the state de- 
partment of education aims to 
make youth the subject of the verb 
serve. 

The school bureau has brought 
together 73 member agencies and 
approximately 180 public and pri- 
vate secondary schools in a joint 
enterprise which has provided op- 
portunities for about 2700 young 
people to carry on an estimated 
85,000 hours of volunteer social- 
service work during the past two 
years. 

These youths, some of them de- 
linguent or predelinquent, have 
worked in settlements and day 
nurseries, where they have directed 


Dr. Kvaraceus, on a year’s leave of 
absence from his position as professor 
of education at Boston University, is 
director of the NEA Juvenile De- 
linquency Project. Bac is the author of 
Juvenile Delinque and the School 
(World Book, I 45. 3.) and The Com- 
munity and the Delincuent ow 
Book, 1954. $5.). 
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activities for children by assisting 
in games, sports, storytelling, and in 
supervising arts and crafts activi- 
ties. They have worked in hospitals, 
offering messenger and escort serv- 
ices, assisting in flower and mail 
delivery, and helping out in snack 
bars and gift shops. 

They have served in the mu- 
seums by assisting in children’s 
tours and in courses and by work- 
ing on and assembling projects. 
They have worked in offices of dif- 
ferent child and family agencies by 
helping with filing, assembling of 
materials, and answering telephone 
calls. Here are nearly 3000 youth 
serving their community and learn- 
ing through firsthand experience 
the lessons of adult responsibility. 

In another positive effort, the 
state department's Division of Civic 
Education established the Institute 
of Youth Problems in recognition 
of the need for a more effective 
community approach to the pre- 
vention and control of delinquency 
and particularly for strengthening 
the role of the school. 

One purpose of the institutes is 
to acquaint teachers more fully with 
their responsibilities and opportu- 
nities to develop better civic be- 
havior on the part of youth. A 
second purpose is to bring to the 
teachers’ attention the specific roles 
they might play, some useful ma- 
terials they might use, certain com- 
munity and state resources that 
might be utilized, and professional 
personnel with whom they could 
work more closely to help youth 
face and solve their own adjustment 
problems. 

The first institute was conducted 
at Boston State Teachers College 
in the fall of 1953 and consisted 
of 15 weekly meetings. Since then, 
14 institutes have been offered on a 
degree-credit basis in 11 different 
centers. More than 700 teachers 
have earned professional credit in 


The following people assisted Dr. Kvaraceus 
in the preparation of the statements de- 
scribing these state and school efforts to 
help the delinquent: Thomas J. Curtin, 
director, Division of Civic Education, Massa- 


Robert C. Taber, director, pupil paceman 
and counseling. From the Detroit public 
schools: $. M. Brownell, superintendent; 
Paul H. Voelker, director, Department of 
Special Education; Eugene J. Hayden, super- 
visor, ungraded classes; Herbert D. Sullivan, 
chairman, Steering Committee, School- 
Community Project for Reducing Delinquent 
Behavior. George C. Boone, assistant super- 
intendent and director, Children’s Bureau, 
Passaic, New Jersey, public schools. 

Further information about juvenile de- 
linquency is available from two recent NEA 
publications. One is a 68-page booklet, 
“Juvenile Delinquency: Research, Theory, 
and Comment,” published by the Associc- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, NEA. Copies can be obtained from 
ASCD, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.; $1 each. Quantity discounts. 

The second publication, “‘luvenile Delin- 
quency,” was written by Dr. Kvaraceus as 
ene of a series of pamphlets, “What Re- 
search Says to the Teacher.” Published by 
the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
and the American Educational Research As- 
sociation, the pamphlet is available from 
DCT, NEA. 25¢. Quantity discounts. 


these sessions, and a large number 
in addition have attended as audi- 
tors or guests. 

The institute staff is recruited 
from among local, state, and na- 
tional authorities in the fields of 
child and family welfare, special 
education, juvenile courts and pro- 
bation, mental health, mass media, 
recreation, child guidance, church 
work, and law enforcement. 

The institutes have also included 
panels of secondary-school students 
and representatives of parent-teach- 
er groups. Many school administra- 
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tors have reported observable 
changes in the attitudes and the 
competencies among teachers who 
have participated in these in- 
stitutes. 


Detroit Public Schools 


The School-Community Project 
for Reducing Delinquent Behavior 
in Detroit represents a co-operative 
effort between the board of educa- 
tion and the Detroit Commission 
on Children and Youth, This proj- 
ect completed its fourth year in 
June 1958. Seven schools now par- 
ticipate in this program. 

The Detroit school project en- 
deavors to 

@ Identify in their early school 
grades children who have personal 
problems which may lead them to 
troubled lives and perhaps unlaw- 
ful behavior in the future 

@ Provide more effective ways 
for community agencies to work 
with the schools and the home for 
the well-being of children 

@ Discover gaps in the commu- 
nity services that provide treatment 
for disturbed or maladjusted chil- 
dren 

@ Furnish a continuing evalua- 
tion service. 

The seven schools in the project 
have formed action teams. Each 
school team includes an assistant 
principal who serves as chairman, 
two or more classroom teachers, a 
visiting teacher, an attendance of- 
ficer, the school nurse, and various 
consultants, such as_ psychiatrists, 
social workers, nutritionists, and 
recreational workers, to help with 
specific cases. 

The Detroit process calls for a 
careful survey by each teacher of 
all children in his class. The teach- 
er selects and refers to his school’s 
action team the children judged to 
be predelinquent on the basis of 
troublesome classroom behavior or 
adverse family conditions. The ac- 
tion team checks the referrals with 
test data from the psychological 
clinic maintained by the board of 
education. 

A case conference is held on each 
child in an effort to determine his 
unique needs and how these needs 
can best be met. The action team 
then solicits and procures aid 
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from resources in the community to 
further study or diagnose a child’s 
problems and to assist in a pre- 
ventive or rehabilitation program. 

Evaluation of the Detroit pro- 
gram has revealed that some of 
the participating schools have 
found that behavior of difficult 
children has improved noticeably. 
Class failures and truancies have 
decreased, and fewer children have 
been sent to the principal for dis- 
cipline offenses. 

At the same time, parents have 
become more interested and con- 
cerned for the behavior of their 
children in school, and a close re- 
lationship has developed between 
teachers and some fathers and 
mothers. Teachers in the project 
schools have also become aware of 
community resources and more sen- 
sitive to individual needs of chil- 
dren. 


Philadelphia Public Schools 


As in many large systems, the 
Philadelphia schools use a multiple 
approach in helping to control 
juvenile delinquency and to reduce 
its incidence. The various means 
employed include the following: 

@ Maintenance of five disciplin- 
ary schools 

@ Employment of 290 counsel- 
ors and counseling teachers in the 
elementary and secondary schools 

@ Employment of both institu- 
tional teachers and extension teach- 
ers 

@ Co-operation with the Juvenile 
Aid Division, the Youth Service 
Board, the area police referral 
committees, child-care centers, and 
truancy teams 

@ Maintenance of classes for 
slow-learning and retarded pupils, 
afternoon and evening recreation 
centers and .playgrounds, and em- 
ployment-certificating offices. 

More specifically, the Philadel- 
phia public schools, since 1949, 
have benefited from a group known 
as the Case Review Committee, 
which meets weekly. Its member- 
ship consists of the superintendent; 
district superintendent; heads of 
the divisions of medical services, 
special education, pupil personnel 
and counseling; and a consulting 
psychiatrist. To this reviewing com- 


mittee are referred pupils from all 
parts of the city who are potentially 
or actually dangerous to themselves 
or to others around them. 

Approximately 700 cases have 
been reviewed since 1949. Institu- 
tional placements have been neces- 
sary for some youngsters. Revised 
school programs have helped others. 
Medical and psychiatric care have 
been prescribed and arranged for 
a great many delinquents and pre- 
delinquents. In a few cases, it has 
been necessary to separate pupils 
from school and to place them 
under the custody of the courts. 

The Case Review Committee has 
tended to insure a complete study 
of each individual case, placement 
in the best possible environment 
for treatment or training, follow- 
through with treatment, and, final- 
ly, evaluation of individual growth 
and progress. At the same time, the 
review committee has been able to 
initiate or to assist in the develop- 
ment of new and needed facilities 
for children and youth as well as 
to improve and to make the best 
use of all resources now available 
to the school and community. 

In essence, the policy of the 
Philadelphia schools is one of 
individual study and treatment 
coupled with fairness and firmness. 
Children who consistently inter- 
fere with the rights of others, who 
destroy the educational atmosphere 
of the classroom, or who do phys- 
ical or moral harm are not con- 
tinued in the normal school situa- 
tion, but they are not tossed out on 
the sidewalk. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


Only one Passaic boy is now in 
residence at the State Home for 
Boys at Jamesburg, the state train- 
ing school for delinquents. There 
are no Passaic girls at the State 
Home for Girls in Trenton, nor 
have there been any in residence 
for the past several years. How is 
it that Passaic shows this record? 

The answer can be found in the 
Passaic Children’s Bureau, organ- 
ized in 1937 in an attempt to find 
a way to meet the ever-growing 
problems of children and youth in 
the postdepression period. The bu- 
reau was established through the 
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strong interest of Mayor Benjamin 
Turner, who was serving as a mem- 
ber of the State Juvenile De- 
linquency Commission. In 1940, 
the board of education, in co-op- 
eration with the Department of 
Public Safety, assumed full control 
of the bureau. 

The Children’s Bureau as a 
whole is made up of several units 
bound closely together through an 
integrated approach to problem 
solving. 

The Police Unit is composed of 
three plain-clothes detectives and 
one policewoman. These four op- 
eratives belong to and are paid by 
the Department of Public Safety. 
They are selected by the board of 
education from a number of candi- 
dates on the police roster. There is 
an agreement between the board of 
education and the Department of 
Public Safety that no one of these 
persons shall be removed nor shall 
any assignment be made to the 
unit without the consent of the 


board of education. 

The Passaic Bureau is unique in 
its united and co-ordinated ap- 
proach to problems of children and 


families. It makes full use of school 
counselors, classroom _ teachers, 
principals, and special-service per- 
sonnel along with the police, in a 
co-operative attempt to resolve 
home, school, and community dif- 
ficulties. Two psychologists, a 
school social worker, and three 


attendance officers help in early 
recognition of potential problems 
and in study, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment. 

Parents are not overlooked by 
the bureau. Through regular bu- 
reau procedures, they participate in 
planning a preventive program and 
in resolving the child’s problem by 
sharing fully in the responsibility 
for better adjustment. Having bu- 
reau staff members make frequent 
home visits to confer with parents 
and getting parents, to sit in with 
the bureau team tend to re-empha- 
size parental responsibility and 
to develop parental insight and 
proficiencies. In fact, the parent be- 
comes the most important member 
of the bureau team. 

A recent follow-up of cases han- 
dled by the Children’s Bureau has 
revealed that 56%, of the de- 
linquents were helped through ini- 
tial referral and did not tend to 
repeat with a second offense. Nine- 
teen percent had repeated only 
once. Of the adult offenders in the 
community last year, only 5% were 
known to the bureau as juvenile of- 
fenders. The Children’s Bureau 
staff feels that these follow-up data 
offer some evidence of the success of 
their approach. 

Rather than rid the community 
of its more difficult delinquency 
problems via the courts and place- 
ment in private or state institu- 
tions, the Passaic schools, through 


the Children’s Bureau, have tried 
to come to grips with the youth 
problem at its origin—in the home, 
the school, and the local commu- 
nity. In trying to solve the prob- 
lems of the youthful offender, the 
Passaic Children’s Bureau has set 
an enviable record of assistance and 
readjustment as against evasion or 
deflection. 


Tere are many avenues by 
which aid to the delinquent and 
predelinquent can be channeled. 
There are also many different pat- 
terns in school organization by 
which such aid can be insured for 
the socially maladjusted. 

Common to many approaches 
and organizations is the firm faith 
in the scientific methodology of 
child study, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment. The team-work principle and 
the principle of co-ordination of 
school and community resources 
in systematizing and individual- 
izing treatment for the delinquent 
also characterize the efforts of many 
schools. 

Most prominent, however, is the 
lesson: Where there is a strong 
will to help the delinquent, and 
where this is tied firmly to a sound 
knowledge of the meaning and 
implications of the delinquent act, 
there will always emerge a some- 
what unique local pattern for de- 
linquency control and prevention. 


# # 


Some 2700 young people in Boston have been given the chance to do 


volunteer social-service work and thus learn lessons of adult responsibility. 


Robert J. Keller Photo 





N EDUCATIONAL foundation ex- 
A ecutive said to me recently, “I 


was sorry to see, from your 


article in Saturday Review (Sep- 
tember 13, 1958) that you had 
gone over to the camp of the ‘edu- 
cationists.’ ”’ 

In “Report from the Grass 
Roots,” the article in SR’s “Accent 
on Education” issue, I had_ re- 
ported some of the things that I 
had learned on a trip around the 
country, visiting representative 
public schools, communities, and 
universities, in preparation for a 
series of radio broadcasts. 

“I was an inquiring layman,” I 
replied, “without any professional 
bias. What I observed persuaded 
me that our school people, gener- 
ally, are doing a difficult job, under 
trying conditions, about as well as 
our cultural value system will al- 
low. I would have reported the 
opposite, had I seen it.” 

“Let me send you Admiral H. G. 
Rickover’s new book, Education 
and Freedom,” my friend said. The 
book arrived a few days later. 

The admiral’s leadership in the 
navy’s achievement of nuclear- 
powered submarines is greatly to be 
admired. His anti-educationist po- 
sition is well known. Had I read his 
book nine months ago, I would 
have committed the logical fallacy 
of admiration by extension. 


Tae father of the Nautilus has, 
like a candidate for a master’s de- 
gree, filled his essay with second- 
hand references. It is well stocked, 
like unto a trout stream, with his- 
tory, survey, report. There is a 
curious lack of any firsthand, em- 
pirical evidence, upon which the 
trained, scientific mind puts so 

q@puch emphasis in the production 
of military hardware. 

Admiral Rickover, in this respect, 
reminds me of another prominent 
anti-educationist whom I met on 
my trip. “I’m not interested in 
visiting the schools,” the latter said 
to me airily, when I asked him had 
he done so lately. 





Mr. Shayon is a radio-TV critic and a 
feature writer for Saturday Review and 
has been 5 acres of several 
television Se 
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LET THE DEBATI 


There are many homages to 
Truth: Metaphysics, in its arm- 
chair, spins its own facts, and often 
rightly so; but common sense, 
naive realism, is occasionally use- 
ful, too. I had done my share of 
carping prior to my journey; yet I 
can count on my fingers the num- 
ber of actual classroom experiences 
I had had since I said goodby to 
my formal tutors. 

On page 118 of Education and 
Freedom Rickover mentions “edu- 
cationist thinking which seems to 
look upon the talented child pri- 
marily as a vexing administrative 
problem.” I wish he could talk to 
Mike, a 14-year-old boy in Flint, 
Michigan. Mike has an IQ of 157. 
He enjoys math and physics, wants 
to be an atomic scientist, is bored 
by clementary-science work, and 
reads tough science volumes at 
home. 

Yet, last year, Mike missed 94 
school days in one term. He’s not a 
delinquent. He merely lost a father 
and stepfather under cruel circum- 
stances, and he’s hurt, withdrawn, 
and practically unreachable. The 
“educationists” in Flint, far from 
being “vexed’”’ with the problem, 
have a Youth Bureau especially de- 
signed to help school children who 
are in trouble (here comes that 
terrible educationist word!) to ad- 


“MEET MR. LINCOLN” 


An exciting NBC-TV venture is the 
program designed to salute the 150th 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, which 
will be aired over the network at 
8:30 p.m., Wednesday, February 11. 
“Meet Mr. Lincoln,” an experiment in 
television, will use Lincoln’s own 
words, plus photographs, drawings, 
lithographs, woodcuts, and posters of 
his era to make the former President 
come to life against the background 
of his own times. The project ties in 
with this year’s nationwide observance 
of Lincoln’s birthday. 


just. They have “apprenticed” him, 
in school, to a_ gifted science- 
demonstrator on television, hoping 
to challenge him and motivate him 
to a renewed interest in formal 
learning. 

Our schools “attempt to do too 
many things which could be done 
elsewhere. Consequently, they fail 
to do the proper job of formal 
education.” The admiral echoes 
the familiar refrain of the critics. 
What would their tough subject- 
centered and rigid standards-meas- 
ured educational system do with 
Mike? 

“A child’s home and church de- 
velop in him manners, personality, 
good character, and devotion to 
ethical and religious principles,” 
says the admiral on page 245. The 
question is not how long is it since 
Rickover has been in a_ public 
school, but how long since he’s 
seen some of the homes which pass 
their parental failures on to our 
public schools? 

Some of his fellow critics are a 
little closer to the concreteness of 
educational life in this country. 
They admit that technology and 
urbanization have dealt heavy, 
disorganizing blows to the tradi- 
tional patterns of church and fam- 
ily influence. 

I got a rather revealing answer 
from one critic, on my trip, when 
I asked what social agencies would 
take up the job of educating those 
parts of the “whole child” left out 
in an _ exclusively serious-subject 
curriculum. He said: “Let the mass 
media do it.” 


Tue admiral is no organization 
man. More power to him in his 
stand for individual differences! I 
concur in his opinion that our 
value system has undervalued in- 
tellect. I endorse his attack wpon 
the taxpayer for his unwillingness 
to pay as heartily for education as 
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BE HONEST! 


he pays for gambling, alcohol, and 
advertising. 

I cannot, however, buy his por- 
trait of the villain—“the education- 
ist bureaucracy,” foisting a vested- 
interest conspiracy of frill and fri- 
volity upon an innocent public for 
commercial gain. What education- 
ists? Where? The admiral never 
mentions one by name. 

I met dozens of educationists on 
my first and second trips (I trav- 
eled six months). Does he mean 
Hand of Illinois, Hanna and 
Spindler of Stanford University? 
Dean Keppel of Harvard, Melby of 
Michigan State, Harlow of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Rainey of the 
University of Colorado, Tyler of 
the Center for Advanced Study in 
Behavioral Sciences—to mention 
just a handful? 

I found neither these men nor 
countless others in the school sys- 
tems fighting against the early iden- 
tification and development of the 
academically talented child or 
against better content or against 
better teaching. They may differ 
vigorously and honestly about the 
wisdom of chucking this nation’s 
traditional comprehensive pattern 
of education overboard in the fierce 
storm of the space age. They may 
contest what is a frill or a frivolity; 
but it is hardly precise, let alone 
fair, to state, as the admiral does 
(p.145) : “The dream of American 
universal education has been be- 
trayed.” 

- When an Atlas or a Thor ex- 
plodes 30 seconds above a launch- 
ing pad, I suppose Rickover does 
not count it a total loss. He would 
probably say: “What have we 
learned?” and get on to the next 
missile. John Dewey’s experimental 
educational theories, on the other 
hand, in his opinion, have con- 
tributed little to our evolving 
understanding of the mysteries of 
education—mysteries, I suggest, in- 
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finitely more complex than those 
solved by the natural scientists 
these days. 

Dewey’s theories, in the admiral’s 
judgment, have simply “failed.” 
Poor Dewey—so often attacked and 
so infrequently studied! The ad- 
miral, on page 138 of his book, 
complains that “Dewey's principles 
have profoundly influenced cur- 
ricula.” On page 137, he says, 
“Fortunately, progressive educa- 
tional methods have not found too 
wide application in our schools— 
thanks primarily to the heroic re- 
sistance and good judgment of our 
teachers.” 

On still another page, the char- 
acter of these heroic teachers 
changes, as follows: “The low sal- 
aries paid for the last 50 years have 
been responsible for the presence 
in the teaching profession of many 
who are not really qualified.” 

Come, come, Admiral, you'd fire 
the first physicist who made such 
contradictory statements; now, 
wouldn’t you? 


Tue admiral, of course, like most 
critics of our public schools, is 
bullish about European educa- 
tional systems. Here, again, he 
hasn’t seen with his own eyes. He 
offers statistics and opinions formu- 
lated by others. 

I, too, have never examined 
schools abroad and can only report 
secondhand. But my experts—per- 
haps biased, even assthe admiral’s 
—tell a different story. Byron S. 
Hollinshead, for the past five years 
a director of technical assistance 
for UNESCO in Paris, reports: 


. the dissatisfaction some Euro- 
peans feel about their own systems. 
There was such an outcry last winter 
from the French people about their 
examination system that a committee 
of inquiry was appointed to suggest 
changes. The Butler report for Eng- 
land and the reforms proposed by 


the Langevin-Wallon Commission in 
France are further evidences of their 
desire for change. The Europeans 
recognize that they will be having our 
problems as they widen the scope of 
their education by increasing their 
numbers. 


A California professor, an expert 
in secondary-school education, told 
me that New Zealand had recently 
returned to a comprehensive form 
of school organization after an 
abortive trial of the highly selective 
design currently being urged upon 
us by those who argue that our 
schools are producing second-rate 
brains. 

The professor had been to New 
Zealand and had observed the ex- 
periment’s divisive effects. Parents 
whose children failed to make the 
top classification simply removed 
them from the public schools and 
enrolled them in private schools. 
Their numbers were so great that 
the private schools became, in ef- 
fect, the public schools, and vice 
versa. The situation, reported the 
California professor, had become 
intolerable. 

Admiral Rickover admires the 
Russian system of education, while 
rejecting the political. means and 
goals of the Soviet Union. He em- 
phasizes that the willingness of 
Russian youth to grind away at the 
sciences and the technologies has 
resulted from a government dicta- 
torship which makes education the 
only track upon which anyone who 
wants to get ahead can run. 

Our democracy does not moti- 
vate directly by compulsion, but in- 
directly, as Rickover notes, by the 
blandishments of our open-market 
money culture. How we can revo- 
lutionize our educational practices 
without first revolutionizing our 
mores is one of the mysteries the 
admiral leaves unsolved. It is pre- 
cisely this lack of deep thinking 
from the thinkers who allegedly 
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have an exclusive claim on depth 
that disturbs me in our current 
controversy over education. 


New events have suddenly 
changed the old order of things. 
Our school systems, spinning like 
tops, from the swiftly changing 
pulls of our country’s growth, are 
suddenly required to do hand- 
springs afresh—like a scapegoat 
jester who must turn out new 
drollery to please the sovereign’s 
latest whim or allay his convulsive 
fear. = 

The performance of the educa- 
tors is far from perfect. What I 
miss most in schools today is a 
sense of educational adventure 
and excitement. However, I have 
climbed a few mountain-tops of 
educational leadership and imagi- 
nation on my trips; and, both as a 
parent and as a citizen, I am im- 
patient to see everyone become an 
educational mountain-climber. 

This nation is now called upon 
by history to do, under free institu- 
tions, what the Russians, under 
conditions generally abhorrent to 
us, seem to be doing rather suc- 
cessfully—namely, producing the 
trained manpower required to 
maintain a dominant position in 
the new world. 

I hope we can do this without 
sacrificing a host of values just as 
important to us as military hard- 
ware and technical know-how. Ed- 
ucation is more than a process for 
producing engineers to man our 
space probes or nuclear navies. It 
is a liberation of power—spiritual, 
moral, and ethical, as well as in- 
tellectual. 

Those who propose a return to 
the traditional curriculum in 
“class-A schools” argue that this is 
the only way to meet the Russian 
challenge. However, Germany, 
England, and France would still be 
prime powers on the stage of na- 
tions today, if hard-subject educa- 
tion were the exclusive key to 
dominance. 

Factors other than the sciences, 
foreign languages, mathematics, 
and the study of history impress 
their influence on the play of world 
events. The United States is fran- 
tically racing the Russians to the 
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moon in a sort of cosmic football 
game whose terms of reference are 
easy for a contest-minded country 
to understand. Behind the bleach- 
ers, however, there is an_ ever- 
advancing rate of mental illness, 
divorce, and juvenile delinquency, 
plus a hypnotic addiction to the 
passive absorption of amusement 
on television. 

Admiral Rickover and his teams 
of engineers and physicists have 
not yet demonstrated that they can 
devise a formula to meet this chal- 
lenge. And how can space-rocketry 
help solve the problem of the un- 
der-developed peoples of the earth, 
hungry for some relief from pov- 
erty and disease? The remedy for 
this situation is comprised, in part, 
of technical know-how. Other im- 
portant ingredients, however, are 
compassion, tolerance, respect for 
differences in cultures, and a sense 
of brotherhood in human affairs. 


Ler us have “serious” subjects, 
by all means, as many as Admiral 
Rickover wants. But I do not agree 
with his assertion that we can have 
them only at the cost of eliminating 
what he considers to be nonserious 
subjects. 

The time is propitious for a mas- 
sive uplifting of the whole educa- 
tional effort, not for a special part 
alone. A handful of millions from 
Congress for science and math 
scholarships is not enough. The no- 
tion that local and state taxes can 
pay for a major breakthrough is 
false—this was one of the strongest 
convictions I gained on my trip. 

It made sense, a century ago, to 
hitch education’s horse to our real- 
estate buggy. Today, even if the 
nation’s fluid money were still in 


“I learned something to- 
day—couldn’t help it!” 


real estate—and it no longer is— 
local and state politics would make 
it impossible to get enough of it 
into the schools to do the real job. 
Who ever heard of a tax assessor 
running for re-election on a “raise- 
taxes-for-schools” platform? 

The need for federal aid is clear 
and present. According to Gallup 
and Roper polls (1956-57) every 
major group in the population is 
overwhelmingly in favor of federal 
aid—for whatever is needed to keep 
us abreast in our race for knowl- 
edge. This includes Republicans, 
Democrats, Independents, Prot- 
estants, Catholics and Jews, East, 
West, Midwest and South. 


A mmat Rickover believes that 
there are no real dangers in his pro- 
posal to isolate the intellectually 
gifted children from the main- 
stream of education and to teach 
them “seriously” in separate 
schools. Many professional educa- 
tors believe the dangers are real, 
and they question the asserted ef- 
ficacy of such a procedure. 

I dined recently with two 16- 
year-old boys, on holiday from one 
of the nation’s top Ivy League prep 
schools. I eagerly sounded them 
out on the meaning of Hitler, on 
our present foreign policy with re- 
spect to China, Russia, and Africa. 

I expected to find conviction, 
fervor, a youthful, forward-looking 
attitude—the kind of fresh idealism 
we prize in each new generation. 
I was amazed to discover that these 
products of European-style, hard- 
subject, bear-down education had 
no convictions at all in these mat- 
ters. The father of one of the boys 
explained later: ““They’re so busy 
just getting through all that sub- 
ject matter that their minds are 
too tired to think.” 

Let the issues in education be 
debated. But let the debate be hon- 
est, and about recognizable human 
beings, with their strengths as well 
as their weaknesses, not about 
cartoon characters labeled “educa- 
tionists.” There is too much gen- 
eralization and abstraction in our 
educational controversy. There is a 
great need for close and specific ob- 
servation of constructive action— 
and for emulation of that action. 
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HIGH QUALITY IN EDUCATION 


Educational Policies Commission lists criteria for 


up with its local environ- 

ment and current clientele 
that the establishment of national 
uniform criteria for schools is ex- 
tremely difficult and perhaps un- 
wise. Every school is the product 
of many interrelated decisions, in- 
volving constantly renewed com- 
promise between the desired and 
the feasible. The wisdom of these 
decisions cannot be evaluated with- 
out professional experience and de- 
tailed research. 

Yet it is relatively simple to iden- 
tify certain conditions in the school 
and its environment without which 
the educational program cannot be 
satisfactory. Evaluation directed 
toward these prerequisites may 
prove a powerful stimulus to the 
improvement of education. 


ie education is so bound 
ve 


The program should be in- 
dividualized. Educational offerings 
should be appropriate to different 
students and to different social 
needs. Elementary and secondary, 
programs should be flexible enough 
to provide a broad general educa- 
tion and to ensure that the in- 
terests and talents of each pupil 
are discovered and developed. At 
the secondary level, opportunities 
should be provided to prepare for 
advanced academic study, com- 
merce, manufacturing, | 
services, and homemaking. 

No two pupils should necessarily 
follow identical programs. When 
there are wide opportunities in the 


This article has been adapted from 
the concluding sections of An Essay on 
Quality in Public Education, prepared 
the Educational Policies Commission 
¢ wo fercentica Association of School 
ministrators). 1959. 31p. 35 c 
quantity discounts. Gebe tn dong NEX 
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judging schools; sets first cost formula. 


school, each program can be indi- 
vidually appropriate, provided 
there is adequate attention to 
guidance by all teachers and by 
professional counselors, including 
systematic collection and recording 
of detailed information about each 
pupil. 

The impact of the educational 
offering is difficult to evaluate. Its 
variety, however, and the guidance 
used to make that variety effective, 
are highly visible. 


The staff should be competent 
and of sufficient size and special- 
ization. No school can perform well 
without a staff of sufficient size and 
professional competence. Every 
member of the professional staff 
should be fully prepared, by educa- 
tion and experience, to perform his 
professional duties. Every member 
should possess the bachelor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent, and a large 
share of the staff should be at or 
above the master’s level. 


If the staff is small in relation to 
school enrollment, classes may be 
too large to permit adequate pro- 
fessional attention to each pupil; 
or needed supplementary services, 
such as those of administrators, 
counselors, librarians, co-ordina- 
tors, and remedial specialists, may 
be slighted. To assure classes of 
reasonable size and the needed sup- 
port of the teaching function, a 
school system should have at least 
50 professionals per 1000 pupils. 


School leadership should seek 
improvement. Today's trends are 
tomorrow’s actualities. The wisdom 
of the decisions made by school 
leaders today determines to a con- 
siderable extent the future quality 


of the school. Experimentation and 
change, when responsibly and care- 
fully sought, are essential to lasting 
excellence in education. A school 
that is not examining its own per- 
formance and introducing changes 
accordingly cannot 
serve the needs of a rapidly chang- 
ing society. 

Evaluation of the quality of ad- 
ministrative leadership cannot be 
reduced to simple formulas. But 
the efforts being made to improve 
school performance may be simple 
to identify. Citizens may well ask 
what steps are being taken by 
school leaders to improve educa- 
tional opportunities. The answer 
may reveal the dedication and im- 
aginativeness of the school leader- 
ship in seeking improvement. And 
the mere asking of such a question 
may produce benefit, for public in- 
terest in improvement stimulates 
the search for it. 


The _ school-district population 
should be large enough to support 
an effective high school. There is a 
critical enrollment at which the 
specialized staff and space required 
by a diversified school program can 
be provided at minimum per-pupil 
cost. When enrollments are too 
small, a school district is forced to 
underuse its staff and facilities or 
to narrow its offering. The former 
choice results in exorbitant costs, 
the latter, in lower quality. 

A school district should be large 
enough to support efficiently at 
least one high school which offers 
a varied, individualized program 
through the twelfth year. Experi- 
ence has shown that to make reas- 
onably good utilization of such 
offerings, there should be a total 
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enrollment of about 500 or more 
in a four-year high school and 350 
or more in a three-year school. In 
some cases, it is possible to assemble 
an enrollment of requisite size in 
a six-year high school. 

Smaller districts can maintain a 
good and appropriately varied sec- 
ondary program only if they are 
willing and able to pay for the in- 
efficiencies of smallness or are for- 
tunate enough to have a staff of 
exceptionally versatile talents. Such 
districts are rare. 

Elementary schools require fewer 
specialized spaces and services, less 
expensive equipment, than second- 
ary. So they do not need to be as 
large as secondary schools in order 
to avoid financial punishment for 
smallness. 

In addition to the teaching staff, 
good elementary schools have, on a 
full-time basis, a principal, a coun- 
selor, a librarian, a remedial teach- 
er of the basic skills, and a 
secretary. If elementary schools are 
to provide these services without an 
abnormal cost per pupil, they 
should have about 250 to 300 or 
more pupils. 

With modern means of trans- 
portation, effective school districts 
can be established in all but the 
most sparsely populated places. 
Too often, the difficulty of trans- 
portation is allowed to obscure the 
unwillingness of school authorities 
in undersized districts to give up 
their positions of power, even 
though their reluctance perpetu- 
ates the undereducation of their 
own children. 

Vigorous action to assure ade- 
quate school-district size is one of 
the most effective contributions 
which private citizens can make to 
the improvement of American edu- 
cation. In very sparsely populated 
areas, imaginative schemes for ex- 
changing resources or otherwise 
overcoming problems of sparsity 
should be vigorously promoted. 


There must be enough money. 
Financial considerations are es- 
sential elements of all the prerequi- 
sites of high quality in education. 
If they do nothing else, citizens can 
perform an invaluable service by 
investigating whether their schools 
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are being supported at a rate that 
is sufficient to make high quality 
possible. 

‘No single answer can be given to 
the question of how much a good 
school costs. A given quantity and 


quality of goods and services varies - 


in cost from place to place, and a 
pattern of education appropriate 


Help for Locals 


Your local association may find the 
material contained in this article use- 
ful in: 

¢ showing how the minimum salary 
of a teacher should be established in 
your own school system 

¢ identifying a reasonable level for 
the average salary of the entire pro- 
fessional staff of your school system 

¢ identifying the minimum size of 
the professional staff in relation to the 
number of pupils in your school system 

« showing how much it would cost 
to operate a good school system in 
your community. 

These things can be accomplished in 
the following way: 

1. Find out the average salary paid 
in your community to last year’s 
graduates of four-year colleges. The 
average salary of these graduates is the 
minimum which your school system 
can afford to pay. Otherwise you can- 
not attract enough of the qualified 
persons needed to build and maintain 
an excellent staff. 

2. Take 12% of this starting salary. 
This is the minimum amount per 
pupil per year, according to the EPC 
formula, required to operate a good 
school system in your community. 

3. Find out the actual expenditure 
per pupil per year for current opera- 
tions in your school system. Your 
school administration has this figure. 
Note that it should not include ex- 
penditures for construction, debt serv- 
ice, or other capital outlay—just current 
operations. 

4. Bring these figures to the atten- 
tion of leaders in PTA’s and other 
groups interested in education in your 
community. They will enable you to 
show citizens the reasonableness of 
estimating costs by basing salaries on 
those which teachers can earn in 
competing occupations and by relating 
staff size to pupil enrollment. Few 
communities support schools at an 
adequate level. Yet, if the American 
dream of excellent education for all 
is to become reality, support at such a 
level is required. 


to one community may be inappro- 
priate to another. 

However, there is a dollar floor 
below which high quality cannot 
be obtained. If expenditures exceed 
this minimum, high quality is still 
not assured, for money can, after 
all, be unwisely spent. But the 
wisest use of inadequate funds can- 
not give adequate education. 

The calculations by which such 
a floor can be established are dis- 
cussed on pages 21-22. If the needed 
number of professional staff-mem- 
bers and the average salary required 
to employ them can be estimated, 
from those estimates it is possible, 
by simple arithmetic, to make a 
rough calculation of what the mini- 
mum current-operations budget 
should be. 

These calculations lead to the 
following formula: In a school dis- 
trict of adequate size, the minimum 
annual per-pupil current expendi- 
ture necessary today to provide a 
good educational program is about 
12% of the salary necessary to em- 
ploy a qualified beginning teacher 
in that district. 

This formula lends itself to easy 
application. The minimum start- 
ing salaries for qualified beginning 
teachers in any community should 
equal the average of the salaries 
offered to new college graduates in 
that community. This average can 
be learned locally by consulting 
employers or, if necessary, by sur- 
veying actual salaries of recent 
college graduates. 

When citizens apply this formula 
in their own community, they 
should not be surprised to learn 
that they are not supporting their 
schools at the indicated rate. Few 
communities do. Yet, if schools are 
to attract the highly qualified pro- 
fessionals who make possible high 
quality in education, support at 
about this level is necessary. 

Citizens should therefore interest 
themselves in exploring ways to 
bring their schools up to such a 
level, and evidence that the schools 
and their supporting community 
are moving toward such a level is 
one major indication of quality. 


Tue following material from 
the appendix of the EPC statement 
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expands or supplements the infor- 
mation given above. It will be use- 
ful to those who wish to find out 
how their school systems measure 
up in terms of the standards dis- 
cussed in this article. 

Development of the formula 
stated on page 20 is based on these 
assumptions: 

1. A standard can be set for 
minimum staff size in relation to 
enrollment. 

2. A standard can be set for the 
starting salary required in any 
community to attract competent 
beginning teachers. 

3. The average salary of a pro- 
fessional staff can be derived from 
the level of beginning salaries. 

4. Average per-pupil _ expendi- 
ture for professional services can be 
derived from the staff size and 
average salary. 

5. The per-pupil cost of the pro- 
fessional staff can be related to the 
over-all budget required for current 
operations. 


Minimum staff size. This matter 
was discussed on page 19. To en- 
sure the needed attention to every 
pupil and variety in the school 
programs, there should be at least 
50 professionals per 1000 pupils, 
or one professional per 20 pupils. 


Relation of average to starting 
salaries. The advancement of teach- 
ers should be such as to retain the 
most competent persons. The sal- 
ary at each level of experience 
should therefore be sufficient to 
compete with other occupations 
which require equivalent levels of 
preparation and experience. Such 
a rate would advance teachers who 
show satisfactory professional 
growth and service so as to permit 
doubling the starting salary within 
10 years. 

When a school has been in opera- 
tion for a number of years, the pro- 
fessional staff should contain a bal- 
ance between relative newcomers 
and more experienced careerists. In 
an excellent staff, a substantial pro- 
portion—one half or more—is in the 
higher category, at salary levels 
ranging above double the starting 
salary. 

Many factors will naturally in- 
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fluence the actual distribution of 
experience within a given staff. 
Turnover occurs even in the best 
schools. Experienced personnel re- 
tire, to be replaced by younger 
teachers. Where school populations 
are increasing, as they are in most 
communities, there is constant, 
pressing need for employment of 
new personnel. And this may occur 
even where the turnover is com- 
paratively low. 


Tvs the average of the salaries 
of the professional staff varies, de- 
pending on local conditions. Some 
sample distributions indicate how 
such averages might vary: 

In a school system with high 
salary levels, a salary distribution 
about as follows might occur: 


5% of the staff at the minimum 
or starting level 

10°, at 1.25 times the minimum 
15%, at 1.50 times the minimum 
20%, at 2.00 times the minimum 
20°%, at 2.25 times the minimum 
20% at 2.50 times the minimum 
10% at 3.00 times the minimum. 


The average salary under such 
a distribution would be about two 
times the beginning salary. Such a 
level indicates high holding-power 
and its converse, low turnover. A 
high proportion of such a staff is in 
the more experienced, better-paid 
salary brackets. It is probable that 
excellent instruction is available to 
pupils of such a staff. 

In a less-favored setting, where 
the effort to provide good schools 
is great, a distribution about as fol- 
lows might occur: 


10% of the staff at the minimum 
or starting level ; 
20% at 1.25 times the minimum 
20%, at 1.50 times the minimum 
20% at 2.00 times the minimum 
20%, at 2.25 times the minimum 
10% at 2.50 times the minimum. 


The average salary in this case 
would be about 1.7 times the start- 
ing salary. Turnover is higher than 
in the case above, but still below 
the national average. Half-of such 
a staff is at or above the level of 
twice the starting salary, indicating 
that a reasonable proportion of the 
teachers have long experience. Such 
a staff could probably supply edu- 


cational opportunities of the kinds 
discussed in this statement. 

In an even less-favored setting 
where special conditions have pre- 
vented the assembling or retention 
of an experienced staff, the distri- 
bution might be about as follows: 

15% of the staff at the minimum 
or starting level 


15% at 1.25 times the minimum 
20% at 1.50 times the minimum 
20%, at 1.75 times the minimum 
25%, at 2.00 times the minimum 

5% at 2.50 times the minimum. 


In this case the average salary 
would be about 1.6 times the start- 
ing salary. It is evident, though, 
that as the average salary has 
dropped comparatively in each of 
these cases, factors have come into 
play which influence the quality of 
the offerings of the schools. In the 
third case, only 30°%, of the staff are 
at or above double the starting 
salary, indicating thinness in staff 
experience. 

Teachers with less than 10 years’ 
experience may, of course, be ex- 
cellent teachers. But a staff which 
continues to lack a nucleus of 
teachers with longer experience 
will not long maintain a_high- 
quality performance. The third 
example given above is one which, 
if continued, would lead to an ero- 
sion of quality through time, even 
if the present quality of instruction 
were good. 

In general, then, it may be ac- 
cepted that the average of all the 
salaries of a professional staff 
should not be less than something 
like 1.7 times the starting salary. 
If the average falls below this 
figure, the probability is that ex- 
perienced teachers are being un- 
derpaid or the program lacks some 
essential characteristics of a good 
school. 


Average per-pupil expenditure 
for professional services. For every 
20 children there should be one 
professional, and the average cost 
of employing each professional 
should be not less than 1.7 times 
the starting salary. Thus the per- 
pupil expenditure for professional 
salaries would be 1.7/20 of the 
starting salary. Expressed as a per- 
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centage, this fraction is 8.5% of the 
starting salary. 


Professional staff costs related 
to current-operations budget. In 
most school systems, staff salaries 
are part of the budget for current 
operations. Other items in this 
budget are such matters as instruc- 
tional materials and facilities, cus- 
todial and maintenance services, 
and business operations. 

The major item in such budgets 
is professional salaries. Usually 
about 70% of the current-opera- 
tions budget is for this item alone 
and about 30% for all other items. 
Where exceptional conditions pre- 
vail, such as an unusual number 
of very old buildings which entail 
excessive maintenance costs, this 
ratio may vary. But in general, the 
salaries of the professional staff 
make up about 70% of current 
costs. 

Thus, to convert the per-pupil 
costs for staff expenditures (which 
are 8.5% of the starting salary) to 
the per-pupil costs for all current 
expenditures, the 8.5 should be 
divided by 70/100. Expressed as 
a percentage, this comes to 12 1/7% 
of the starting salary. This is the 
source of the 12% figure used on 
page 20. 


Hic quality in education im- 
plies continuous adaptation and 
improvement. Evaluation of such 
a process is an endlessly complex 
process. 

In evaluating their school system, 
citizens must not only study what 
the schools are like at any given 
time, but also must consider the 
trends which indicate -what they 
are becoming. And the schools must 
be studied, not only in relation 
to what they should be under ideal 
circumstances, but also in relation 
to what is possible in the actual 
circumstances. 

It should also be remembered 
that since the attitudes and actions 
of school officials reflect the views 
of the community, the taproot of 
quality in a school is a vigorous 
commitment to eglucation based 
on public understanding of what 
education can do and what good 
schools are like. #+ # 
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To REACH their experimental 
farm, agricultural students at Flor- 
ida’s Crystal River High School 
have to put out to sea. Unlike 
conventional farmers, these boys 
hop in a boat to check on their 
crop. Seven miles from school, 
down river and into the Gulf of 
Mexico, they find their staked-out 
fields of oysters. 

For a long time, Crystal River 
High’s course in agriculture was a 
“dry” study; and then instructor 
DeWitt Crawford saw a pile of 
oyster shells on the bank of the 
river. It started a chain of thought: 
What had happened to the once 
bountiful oyster harvest from near- 
by Crystal Bay? Why wouldn't the 
study of oyster culture be a natural 
for his agricultural classes? 

Teacher Crawford was on the 
right track. His students had grown 
up with feet wet from fishing and 
would be solidly behind any school- 
ing that involved salt water. 

When the district supervisor of 
vocational agriculture had ap- 
proved the idea, the state board 
of conservation agreed to help de- 
velop the project and made avail- 
able a _ conservation-department 
publication, Oyster Culture in Flor- 
ida, as a textbook. 

Before the program got under 
way, a salinity check of the pro- 
posed oyster plot was made. 

After about a year of prepara- 
tion, the classroom doors in Crystal 
River High School swung open to 
oyster culture as an agricultural 
project. In the fall of 1957, some 
25 students in Mr. Crawford's 
tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade 
agriculture classes started learning 
about “spat,” “larva,” and “cultch,” 
as well as other terms that apply 
to oysters. 

They learned, for example, that 
oysters change sex indiscriminately 
and that the female produces as 
many as 100 million eggs at one 
spawning. They learned that in 
addition to man, there are many 


other creatures that like oysters— 
conches, leeches, crabs, and snails. 
And they learned that, acre for 
acre, oysters are Florida’s most 
valuable crop. 

After the indoor classes, the boys 
are always eager for the trip down 
Crystal River to their fields. The 
beds that were planted around 
Camp Island Pass are doing well. 
Plans call for determining the best 
method of cultivation. 

“We intend to plant in two dif- 
ferent types of water,” Mr. Craw- 
ford says. “We'll try clear, smooth 
water and rough, turbulent water. 
In each location we'll use three 
methods: shell, poles, and ‘coon’ 
oysters.” 

He explains that both shell and 
poles are to give the baby oysters 
something to cling to and start 
building their home shells. Other- 
wise, the babies would probably 
sink in the soft bay bottom and 
suffocate. 

Old oyster shell is plentiful 
around the region, and blackjack- 
oak poles can be cut nearby. 
“Coon” oysters are undeveloped 
specimens that cling to partly ex- 
posed reefs and won’t develop 
properly unless relocated in sub- 
merged, favorable areas. 

“If Crystal River High School 
can show the people in this area the 
right way to cultivate oysters, it 
could be the way of restoring a 
once profitable industry here,” said 
W. F. Holmes, supervising princi- 
pal. 

Last year, Crystal River’s little 
(280 enrollment) high school won 
the Florida Council of Farm Co- 
operative’s district award. The 
oyster project did it, judged on 
its value and importance to the 
students and the state. Already a 
number of students have indicated 
that they hope to make oyster cul- 
ture their future occupation. 

—J. J. Cox, information officer; 
ERNEST MITTS, director, Florida State 
Board of Conservation. 
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Weleome to Our School 


—a survey of preschool-roundup practices 


tivity designed to introduce 

children to school before they 
begin regular classes, is growing in 
popularity. The roundup: goes by 
many names—spring roundup, pre- 
school orientation, preschool hos- 
pitality day, preregistration, kin- 
dergarten roundup, and others. 

Large and small schools, from 
New York to California, hold these 
programs. In some schools, round- 
ups date from the 1920's; others 
have been initiated within the past 
few years. 

Roundups are held by schools in 
which there are no kindergarten 
classes as well as by schools with 
kindergartens. Some programs are 
concentrated into one evening or 
one morning; others stretch over a 
period of months. 

Roundups are held for many 
reasons and with emphasis on many 
different phases of the school pro- 
gram. However, a study made by 
the JOURNAL indicates that there 
are many common factors among 
schools that hold these programs. 


Te preschool roundup, an ac- 


Supervision 

In the majority of schools 
studied, the school principal, the 
primary teachers, and members of 
the parent-teacher association share 
in planning the roundup. In al- 
most every school, the PTA plays 
a large part in the program—in 
some cases a PTA committee does 
most of the planning. 

Some school districts approach 
the roundup from a district-wide 
point of view; such areas usually 


Marshall O. Donley, Jr., of the Journal 
staff, prepared this article from ma- 
terial supplied by more than 40 school 
supervisors, i e directors, and 

é: i systems where round- 
ups are regularly held. 
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place assistant superintendents in 
charge of the over-all program, 
with teachers, PTA members, and 
principals working at the school 
level. Others involved in planning 
the programs are school nurses, 
state and local health officials, and 
school counselors. 

In Traverse City, Michigan, par- 
ents of children who were in the 
previous year’s kindergarten . are 
asked to help with the roundup, 
thus putting to use the experience 
of parents who have recently par- 
ticipated in the program. 


Time of Year 


Although preschool roundups are 
held at varying times from Jan- 
uary to September, most take place 
before the end of the spring term, 
in order that parents and pupils- 
to-be may have the opportunity to 
see classrooms, lunchrooms, and 
play areas while groups are using 
them. 

Sometimes children are dismissed 
from kindergarten or first grade to 
make classrooms available for 
meetings with parents and new 


children, but in most instances 
roundups include actual observ- 
ance of children in action. 

The Dearborn, Michigan, schools . 
encourage preschool children to 
visit kindergarten, a few a day, dur- 
ing May. The Liverpool, New 
York, elementary schools, which 
began their preschool orientation 
programs in 1956, ask children who 
will begin kindergarten the next 
September to attend a day of class 
in March. While the children are 
visiting classrooms, their’ parents 
meet with teachers and supervisors 
to discuss school activities. 


Health Examinations 


Most roundups include health 
checks, or at least require the par- 
ents or family doctor to fill out 
physical-fitness forms which are dis- 
tributed at the roundup. In fact, 
many preschool roundups began as 
health-check programs. 

In many districts, preschool chil- 
dren are given speech, co-ordina- 
tion, and other tests at roundup 
time. The results of these tests help 
the school to adjust its program in 


Those overshoes should not be too tight, Suggestions about proper clothing 
for young children are often included in preschool-roundup programs. 


Dearborn Public Schools 





advance for individual children. 
Some schools make health the 
emphasis of their roundups. The 
Ohio Congress of Parents and 
Teachers sponsors a “Preschool 
Health Check.” The program, 
which follows the lines of the 
“Summer Round-Up” sponsored by 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, encourages early 
health appraisals of children. 


Purposes 


Preschool roundups are built 
around a co-ordinated program for 
the youngsters and their parents. 
The purposes of most roundups are 
similar to the following, outlined 
by the elementary supervisor of the 
Erie County, Ohio, schools: 

1. Registering children prior to 
school entrance 

2. Providing preschool children 
an Opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the teacher and the 
classroom situation 

3. Telling parents about the or- 
ganization and operation of the 
system 

4. Informing parents regarding 
the instructional program 

5. Explaining requirements for 
physical examination of children 
prior to school entrance 

6. Acquainting parents with the 
school-lunch program 

7. Extending an invitation for 
PTA membership. 

In general, roundup programs 
help to prepare children for their 
first kindergarten attendance and 
set the pace for understanding and 
co-operation between home and 
school. After a well-planned round- 
up program in the spring, there is 
a noticeable decline in the volume 
of kindergarten tears when chil- 
dren are enrolled in September. 


Films and Publications 


Almost every school that was 
surveyed uses written materials to 
help present its roundup program 
to the parents. Some schools use 
pamphlets prepared by national 
organizations (for example, Happy 
Journey, a 32-page publication pre- 
pared for parents of preschool chil- 
dren by the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals and the Na- 
tional School Public Relations As- 
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sociation, both NEA departments, 
and the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers). Others use 
pamphlets on schools and health 
prepared by insurance companies. 

But most schools prepare their 
own introductory leaflets for dis- 
tribution to the parents during 
roundup. These publications gen- 
erally contain a welcome to the 
parents, the admission require- 
ments of the school, a list telling 
what children should know and be 
able to do before they come to 
kindergarten, and a description of 
what they can learn in kindergar- 
ten. 

In addition, some pamphlets tell 
about health services and com- 
municable diseases, tell the parents 
what to expect of their children of 
age five or six, and urge parents to 
train their children to observe 
safety rules in coming to and going 
from school. 

Last year, a school in Decatur, 
Georgia, gave each preschool child 
a leaflet entitled Welcome to Our 
School, prepared by a first-grade 
class. The leaflets, hand-lettered by 
the first-graders, told an illustrated 
story of the fun children have in 
school. Other schools, too, prepare 
publications for the new pupils as 
well as for their parents. 

During many roundups, parents 
are shown films and slides about 
the schools. A widely used one is 
the NEA-state association film, 
Skippy and the 3 R’s. The Dear- 
born public schools have prepared 
a series of 20 slide-photographs 
which are used to show parents 
kindergarten life. 


Emphasis on Safety 


Safety education plays a large 
part in many preschool-roundup 
programs; pamphlets on this sub- 
ject are often distributed to parents 
at roundup meetings or through 
the mails. 

The safety pamphlet, Parents, 
Your Child’s Life Is at Stake, used 
by the public schools of Lakewood, 
Ohio, is typical of these publica- 
tions. 

This pamphlet, which is _pre- 
sented to parents by the Lakewood 
Kiwanis Club, was made with the 
co-operation of the Lakewood Pre- 


school PTA, the police department, 
and the board of education. It tells, 
with illustrations, the rules of 
safety needed for protection of 
children on the trips to school and 
urges parents to teach their chil- 
dren to obey traffic guards and to 
wait at stop signs. 

Another Ohio city, Marion, has 
a more comprehensive safety pro- 
gram for its children. As part of the 
preschool roundup, a_ seven-day 
“Safety Town” project is sponsored 
by the Rotary Club. 


These aspects of the roundup— 
supervision, time of year, health 
examinations, purposes, films and 
publications, and emphasis on 
safety—are held in common among 
the many schools with regular pre- 
school programs. Some other less 
common but useful aspects of the 
roundup were revealed by the 
JOURNAL study. 

For example, some schools get 
the co-operation of local news- 
papers in publicizing their round- 
up; others depend on the mails to 
reach the parents in their areas. 

Some of the schools in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, recruit parents and 
other adults interested in the 
schools to canvass the school dis- 
trict, locate preschool children, and 
individually invite the parents to 
bring their children to preregistra- 
tion. 

In some districts, a follow-up pro- 
gram is planned by schools: Parents 
are invited to visit the classrooms 
not only during a preschool round- 
up, but also in the fall, after the 
children are settled in their classes. 
Some schools also follow up their 
health examinations by checking 
during the summer to see if chil- 
dren have received needed medical 
and dental attention. 

At least one school district, Liver- 
pool (New York) Central School 
District, also provides a summer 
home-visitation program. Kinder- 
garten teachers make get-acquaint- 
ed visits with preschool children in 
their homes, so that the new pupils 
will be ready to accept them as a 
part of their lives. 

Mount Pleasant Special School 
District, in Wilmington, Delaware, 
includes a pupil-transportation sur- 
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vey form in its preschool packet 
in order to get advance estimates 
about bus facilities needed for the 
coming school year. 


Extensive and detailed pre- 
school programs are held by some 
schools. For example, included in 
the preschool program of the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers are: 

e A health-examination program, 
including a spring canvass of com- 
munities to determine the number 
of preschool students, and a fall 
checkup to verify the earlier count 

e Observation classes, led by cre- 
dentialed teachers, in which each 
mother keeps a record of her child 
at play and later discusses his con- 
duct with participating mothers 
and teachers 

e Parent-participation nursery 
schools, in which mothers serve as 
mother-teachers during one session 
a week 

¢ Workshops in leadership train- 
ing, a 10-day program designed to 
train parents as lay parent-educa- 
tion leaders for study-discussion 
groups. 

In addition, the California Con- 
gress program includes special proj- 
ects, such as the Read-Aloud Club 
(preschool children’s story hour in 
the school library) and come-as- 
you-are breakfasts (parents’ group- 
discussion hours) . 

In the Sacramento public schools, 
parents are enrolled in Parent 
Training Centers, which have 
classes in the evenings. As_ the 
parents’ preschool children are in- 
troduced to kindergarten, some 
kindergarten teachers attend the 
parents’ evening class to talk about 
preparing children for school life. 


O: couRsE, problems are en- 
countered in operating some pre- 
school roundups. The most com- 
mon difficulty mentioned by schools 
contacted by the JOURNAL was lack 
of communication with new par- 
ents. Schools find it difficult to 
locate all the preschool children in 
their districts prior to actual school 
registration. However, no school 
which conducted canvasses men- 
tioned lack of communication as a 
problem. 
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Some schools reported apathy on 
the part of working parents who do 
not see the value of preregistration 
and do not have the time for eve- 
ning or daytime meetings. 

Limitation of time was listed as 
a difficulty by some schools. There 
isn’t enough time for detailed pro- 
grams for preschool children, since 
classroom children alveady demand 
more time than is available. 

On the whole, however, schools 
reported that teachers and parents 
find great value in the roundup 
programs. Many problems faced in 
September are made easier by this 
spring activity, according to most 
reports. 

Many parents are thankful for 
the early health services—unde- 
tected health problems, even severe 
illnesses, are brought to their at- 
tention. Parents learn to have faith 
in the teachers and supervisors in 
whose care their children will be 
placed. They are better prepared, 
too, for important visits to school 
during the child’s school life. 

In general, preschool children 
find the roundup program fun and 
interesting. Many schools reported 
that children often ask their par- 
ents if they may go back to school 
after roundup programs end. In 
some cases, children actually come 





to classes the day following the 
roundup—a few insisting that they 
are ready for school. 


Bacs of the schools contacted 
was asked to make suggestions that 
would be useful for other schools 
which do not yet have preschool 
roundups. Here are some of their 
suggestions; 

Prepare a good introductory 
pamphlet. Write it in clear, lay- 
man’s language, not in academic 
style. Make sure that the parents 
of every preschool child receive a 
copy. 

Have separate programs for par- 
ents and children. However, allow 
parents to observe a regular class in 
action. 

Plan the program well in ad- 
vance. Spend a year educating the 
parents about the idea before try- 
ing it. Get as many various groups 
in on the planning as possible; be 
particularly sure that parents as 
well as teachers are working to- 
gether from the start. Don’t be dis- 
couraged if the attendance is small 
the first few years. 

Watch the length of meetings 
carefully. Overlong meetings can 
be fatal. On the other hand, be 
sure to allow time for discussion 
and questions. Don’t have a pro- 
gram that is too formal for im- 
promptu variations. 

Use outside help. Try to arrange 
car pools run by civic groups to 
help get parents and children to 
school. If your roundup can be co- 
ordinated with other community 
activities, so much the better. 

Plan meetings around the needs 
of your community. If there are 
many working parents, hold some 
night sessions. In most cases, more 
than one meeting is better than a 
one-shot program. In a metropoli- 
tan area, it is sometimes desirable 
to begin with a roundup in one or 
two schools, rather than with a city- 
wide program. 

Build up interest. Be sure that 
the staff, PTA groups, and parents 
are informed and interested before 
you actually hold the program. 
The roundup will be more effective 
if everyone is working together to 
reap all the benefits the program 
has to offer. + # 
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ing for teachers through 

photography. Recent techni- 
cal developments in cameras and 
photo processes are creating excit- 
ing possibilities for improving in- 
struction in a wide range of school 
situations. 

The science teacher can photo- 
graph a class experiment and, in 
less than 10 minutes, project the 
picture on a screen for the students 
to see in detail. 

The art teacher can make a rec- 
ord of student work in full color, 
using only a relatively inexpensive 
camera and new high-speed color 
film. 

Teachers doing research for an 
advanced degree can copy charts, 
graphs, diagrams, and even printed 
pages directly from library books. 
These copies can be made right in 
the library without flash or other 
supplementary light and with a 
camera so small it can be carried in 
a pocket or purse. 

The botany teacher can make 
close-up color pictures of rare 
flowers on a week-end excursion, 
then share his field observations 


N EW horizons are rapidly open- 


Mr. Purcell is chief, photographic 
section, NEA Division of Publications. 


with his class by projecting them 
on a screen. 

Some of these may sound like 
ambitious projects involving ex- 
pensive equipment and a great deal 
of time plus a thorough knowledge 
of photography. Actually, a cam- 
era of acceptable quality can be 
purchased for as little as $30. And 
if the processing of the film is done 
commercially, the time spent by 
the teacher in photographic proj- 
ects is negligible. 

Some professional photographers 
try to make photography appear a 
deep, unfathomable science. In 
reality, all the information needed 
to make good pictures can be ob- 
tained from the instruction book 
which comes with a camera. 

Many photographic firms and 
camera manufacturers are taking 
an active interest in educational 
photography. Argus Cameras, for 
example, has a special program 
which makes cameras available free 
to schools. Argus also provides a 
photographic advisory service for 
both curricular and extracurricular 
programs. Details can be obtained 
from Mary Lou Anderson, Educa- 
tional Services, Argus Cameras, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Waar are some recent develop- 
ments in photography with which 
teachers should be familiar? 

The Polaroid Corporation, pro- 
ducer of the popular picture-in-a- 
minute camera, has developed a 


new black-and-white _ projection 
film. It is possible to make a slide 
with this film in the standard 
Polaroid Land camera and, within 
a matter of minutes, project it on 
a screen for a large audience. This 


CAMERA IN THI( 


is especially valuable for the teach- 
er who wants to project charts and 
graphs without elaborate darkroom 
equipment. 

The Polaroid Land camera can 
also be used for close-up and for 
copy work with the attachment of 
an inexpensive close-up lens. A 
special copy stand is made for this 
purpose, but the budget-minded 
teacher can use a tripod and a 
close-up lens for standardized copy 
work by attaching the copy ma- 
terial to a wall with masking tape 
and measuring the distance be- 
tween the camera lens and the 
copy. 

Many school publications, in- 
cluding newspapers and yearbooks, 
are finding that the regular Polar- 
oid black-and-white prints make 
excellent reproductions and can’t 
be beat for meeting printing dead- 
lines. The picture is ready to go to 
the printer just one minute after 
the shutter is snapped. 

A new color film which is in- 
creasing in popularity is Super 
Anscochrome. This color-transpar- 
ency film comes in both daylight 
and tungsten types, one for out- 
door and one for indoor use, and 
has an extremely high speed or 
light sensitivity. This has been the 
first color film to break the “speed 
barrier” in regard to color photog- 
raphy and make available-light 
color shots practical. 

The use of high-speed films for 
both black-and-white and _ color 
photography has greatly reduced 
the necessity for a flash. Pictures 
can be made in very dim light with 
better and more natural results 
than can be obtained with artificial 
light. 





Big strides have also been made 
in camera design and production. 
Imported cameras have much to 
offer, both in quality and price 
considerations. Fine Japanese cam- 
eras are available in a wide selec- 
tion and at low cost. German 
cameras, too, are now less costly 
because of Japanese competition. 

A recent product which will be 
of interest to the visual-minded 
teacher is Beseler Slide-O-Film, 
which can be handled in open 
light without a darkroom, since it 
is sensitive only to ultraviolet light. 
It is used for making black-and 
white slides for projection from 
regular negatives and is exposed 
with a special small contact print- 
er. It is developed by the applica- 
tion of heat and can be projected 
immediately. 


Sexection of a camera requires 
a careful evaluation of require- 
ments. Weight, size, and versatility 
as well as the need for color or 
black-and-white pictures must be 
considered. The medium-sized 214 
twin-lens reflex may serve some re- 
quirements better than either the 
larger press-type camera or the 
smaller 35mm camera. 

In addition to its bulk, the press 
camera has the disadvantage of 
using relatively expensive film. The 
35mm cameras with interchange- 
able lenses involve a high initial 
cost and are generally of more 
value to the professional than to 
the average classroom teacher. 

Increasingly popular twin-lens 
reflex cameras, such as the German 
Rolleifiex, Rolleicord, and Jap- 
anese Minolta Autocord, are simple 
to use and extremely versatile. 


Focusing is done directly on the 
ground glass, and some reflex cam- 
eras will accept several film sizes. 

A simple, inexpensive attach- 
ment is now being made for the 
twin-lens reflex which converts it 
for taking “super slides” in color. 
These slides are made on regular 
120 color film but come back from 
the processors cut down slightly to 
fit standard 35mm__ projectors. 
Their square format gives them 
the advantage of filling the entire 
projection screen. 


Phorocrapny offers a learning 
situation in itself. Students at any 
grade level are naturally curious 
about the procedures involved in 
taking and processing pictures. 
Most schools have a dark closet 
with running water, the only pre- 
requisites for developing roll film 
in a daylight developing tank. 
Many other schools have more 
elaborate darkroom facilities avail- 
able, where prints and enlarge- 
ments can be made. 

Photography is satisfying purely 
as a hobby, but its practical appli- 
cation in teaching can be even 
more satisfying. In addition, pho- 
tography can benefit the school in 


CLASSROOM 


CARL PURCELL 


With a close-up lens 
attached, the Polar- 
oid Land camera 
can be used for close- 


up or for copy work. 


ways other than classroom instruc- 
tion. Pictures are a wonderful 
public-relations tool and provide 
an excellent method of bringing the 
problems of the school to public 
attention through newspapers or in 
specially printed brochures. 

A fine book on this subject, 
School Photojournalism, is pub- 
lished by the NEA’s National 
School Public Relations Associa- 
tion in co-operation with the edi- 
tors of Look magazine. The book is 
available at $2 a copy directly from 
NSPRA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

The scope of photography in ed- 
ucation is unlimited. Imagination 
and resourcefulness can help bring 
about a realization of the poten- 


tial. # + 





TV: POWKR 


TOOL 


FOR TEACHERS 


HAROLD E. WIGREN 


ELEVISION is potentially the 
bf most powerful of all the com- 
munications instruments cur- 
rently available to the teacher. 
Determining what to do with tele- 
vision in teaching may well be one 
of the crucial educational decisions 
in our lifetime. 
There are two extreme view- 
points on television’s use in edu- 
cation held by many educators 
today. One view is that TV has 
almost magical powers to solve cur- 
rent problems of teacher shortages, 
Dr. Wigren, formerly director, Audio- 
Visual Education, Houston (Texas) 
Independent School District, is educa- 
tional television consultant, NEA Divi- 


sion” of Audio-Visual Instructional 
e. 
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crowded classrooms, and increased 
enrollments. 

Those who hold the opposite 
view dismiss the educational values 
of television with a wave of the 
hand, claiming that its use would 
reduce education to the level of 
mediocrity and bring about educa- 
tional automation. 


I HOLD a view which accepts 
neither of these extremes. To me, 


television is a valuable tool for 
teaching and learning if the class- 
room teacher and TV form a part- 
nership wherein each has an im- 
portant role to play. 

When used without the class- 
room teacher, television makes only 


a minimum contribution to learn- 
ing. When used by—or with—the 
classroom teacher, it becomes a 
potent stimulus to learning. There- 
fore, what is done in education 
with TV will depend largely upon 
how the classroom teacher sees his 
role and what he does with the 
experiences provided through the 
medium. 

Television should be used by the 
teacher to accomplish a specific 
teaching job, regardless of the sub- 
ject taught. The question is not 
only, “What subjects can be taught 
best by television?” but also, “What 
teaching goals in every subject can 
TV best serve?” For best results, 
television should be used to fulfill 
a purpose which the viewer iden- 
tifies as important and valid for 
him. Too often those of us in edu- 
cational TV have made the mistake 
of planning programs for people 
rather than with them. 

Television is a means to a great- 
er end. It can be used one time 
for motivation, another for review, 
another for presenting learning ex- 
periences which otherwise could 
not be brought into the classroom. 
It should be used in response to a 
felt need or it should be used to 
arouse a dormant need which the 
learners may not have identified 
heretofore. Television thus has the 
potential of being a versatile power 
tool in the hands of a skillful 
teacher. 


What are some of the strengths 
and limitations of this new teach- 
ing tool? 

Let us look at TV’s weaknesses 
first: 

The initial cost of installing tel- 
evision equipment and facilities is 
high. 

In most cases, the TV screen is 
too small for large groups to be 
able to watch one set. 

Television cannot be _ slowed 
down for one learner and speeded 
up for another. 

TV makes interaction between 
the teacher and the student more 
difficult. 

The televised lesson cannot take 
into account such factors as readi- 
ness to learn and the needs and 
interest of the viewers, unless there 
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is a constant involvement of the 
teacher in planning. 

The screen cannot assess the re- 
actions of students to the material 
being presented. 

Television may breed standard- 
ization and uniformity of instruc- 
tion and deprive the teacher of 
initiative and of control of his 
classroom situation. 

TV tends to develop passive 
watchers rather than active learn- 
ers. 


Now let 
strengths: 

Television has the ability to 
reach large numbers of individuals 
instantly and can provide each in- 
dividual -with a front-row seat. 

It can provide close-ups and 
broad pictures of the same subject, 
as needed. 

The dramatic power of television 
is a great asset and serves to focus 
attention on the topic at hand. 

Students are stimulated to learn 
and are motivated by the intimacy 
of the medium, which makes each 
student feel that the instructor is 
talking just to him. TV has im- 
mediacy—students see events as they 
are happening, while interest is at 
its height. 

The visual characteristics and 
requirements of television will 
serve to underline for classroom 
teachers the importance of using 
a wide variety of materials and 
techniques. TV thus becomes an 
inservice-education tool. 

Television also provides a means 
of sharing outstanding teachers and 
valuable resources with many class- 
rooms, thus presenting experiences 
which not all teachers can offer. 

The possibilities for adult educa- 
tion and home education are great, 
because TV is not limited to the 
boundaries of the school; it can be 
used anywhere there is a set. 


us look at TV’s 


Win these strengths and weak- 
nesses in mind, let us look at some 
of the ways television can contrib- 
ute specifically to the teaching of 
a particular subject—in this case, 
social studies. 

In the social-studies class, televi- 
sion can be used to share materials 
about the local community or state 
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with many classrooms. Audio-visual 
materials about any given locality 
are usually quite limited. Commer- 
cial materials are rarely available, 
and the few on hand must be 
spread among many teachers. 

Television can help with this 
problem. One set of A-V materials 
can be shared with a number of 
classes simultaneously. 

The community is a laboratory 
for learning in social studies. Yet 
it is impossible to take students on 
field trips as often as is desirable. 
Television can provide an on-the- 
spot visit to the local city hall, a 
tour of a historic building, an in- 
side look at a hospital or library, 
and many other tours. And, on the 
television screen, the child’s atten- 
tion is focused on the process he 
is expected to see—his eye isn’t 
likely to wander to a nearby in- 
teresting new object. 

In every community there are 
numerous resource people who can 
be enlisted in the work of the 
schools—people who have traveled, 
people with unusual occupations, 
people who are visiting from an- 
other country. Television can bring 
these fascinating personalities to 
many classrooms at one time. 

Another use for television in the 
social-studies classroom is in pre- 
senting geographic concepts which 
are difficult to visualize. Map pro- 
jections, techniques of using globes, 
visualizing geographic terms, rela- 
tionships, and space concepts can 
be demonstrated in many class- 
rooms. 

By skillful use of television, 
teachers can encourage the devel- 
opment of desirable attitudes about 
the American democratic philos- 
ophy of life. This is, in essence, 
education for social effectiveness. 
Television makes a contribution 
here both by presenting programs 
which show democratic ideas in 
action and by providing the oppor- 
tunity for students to prepare TV 
programs. 

Working together on planning 
a program is in itself an experience 
in democratic living. Students col- 
lect data, evaluate and plan, have 
group discussions. They organize 
public-events forums, do library 
research, plan press conferences on 


current issues, or participate in 
socio-dramas in order to gain great- 
er understanding of themselves and 
others. In all this, television is the 
stimulus for the activity. 


Aw unperstanpine of the peoples 
of other regions and countries can 
be fostered by the experiences made 
possible through television. And 
television’s window on the world 
brings to the social-studies class- 
room a variety of cultural and 
aesthetic experiences not otherwise 
available: plays, art exhibits, musi- 
cal presentations, as well as illus- 
trated talks on history, sociology, 
anthropology, economics, and many 
other subjects. 

Historical events, as well as cur- 
rent ones, can be dramatically pre- 
sented through television plays. 
Political events, such as party con- 
ventions and presidential inaugu- 
rations, are readily adaptable to 
learning situations in the social- 
studies classroom. Students, by see- 
ing how government works, in- 
crease their awareness and interest 
in national and international af- 
fairs. 


Carricat thinking is one of the 
most urgent needs in classrooms 
today. Education involves much 
more than mere dispensing of in- 
formation over television. An edu- 
cational television program should 
be designed to stimulate the stu- 
dent to think critically and crea- 
tively about problems facing him 
and his world. 

The objective must not be to 
tell the viewer what to believe or 
what to do, but to cause the viewer 
to think and take action on the 
basis of his own thinking. Televi- 
sion can do this in several ways— 
by presenting many points of view, 
by encouraging the examination 
and testing of existing beliefs, by 
suggesting comparisons of informa- 
tion from different sources, by stim- 
ulating discussions to evaluate films 
or dramatic episodes which illus- 
trate an issue or problem. 

In these ways, television can help 
education reach its goal, which is 
to develop thinking men who can 
make intelligent decisions based 
upon reasoned judgments. #+ + 
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— the time you were in the first grade, you have 
been able to look at a small group of things like 
this: 

* *@ 
* @ 





and tell how many there are in the group, but even 
now, you probably can’t tell without counting how 
many there are in groups like this: 

* ** * ** 






















































An Experiment 

Get about a dozen buttons or checkers or other 
small objects that are nearly the same size and shape. 
Place a number of them on a desk or table and have 
other pupils see if they can tell how many there are by 
looking very quickly. 

Arrange the objects differently and see if this makes 
it easier or more difficult to tell how many there are. 
For example, can most of you see that 
sae 
ee 


are 6 but not that 











are 6? See if you can tell what makes some groupings 
easier to count than others. 

Arranging groups of objects not only teaches us to 
find out how many, but also shows us how addition 
and subtraction work. For example, look at a group of 
7 buttons. Is this 7 made up of 4 and 3, 5 and 2, or 6 
and 1? Really, it is all of these. 

Take 1 button away from a group of 7. Now there 
are 6—you have subtracted 1 from 7. Try this with 
groups of 8, 6, 5, and so on. 


Large Numbers 


You have seen millions of things, like grains of wheat 
or rice or blades of grass or leaves on trees, but this 
does not give you a good idea of the size of a million. 
“How many” is not easy to understand for large num- 
bers. Have you seen 1000 people or as many as 10,000 
people in one group? George was taken to a ball game 
where there were 25,000 people, and this was twice as 
many as all the people who lived in his town. 


Dr. Sueltz is editor of the Arithmetic Teacher, a publication 
of NEA’s National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, and 
director of extension service, State Teachers College, State 
University of New York, Cortland. 
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MANY? 











A dollar bill is about 6 inches long; how many bills 
end-to-end will reach a mile? How many bills are 
needed to reach from New York to San Francisco? 


Measures Tell “How. Much” 


Sam said to Joe, “You are 4 feet 814 inches tall.” 
And Sam was almost exactly correct. How could he 
estimate so closely without using a ruler? Sam knew 
that he was 4 feet 8 inches tall and that Joe was just a 
tittle taller. 

Each of us should be able to compare lengths, dis- 
tances, and various measures with some measure that 
we know. The best known of our measures are ones 
like foot, yard, quart, minute. Can you look at a 
pencil or a desk top and tell how long it is? Do you 
have a good idea of how long an inch is? A foot? 
A yard? , 

Each person ought to try using some part of his 
body as a measure, just as ancient peoples did. In 
olden days, an inch was the width of a man’s thumb 
and a foot-was the length of a human foot. Measure 
your thumb and foot and see how you compare with 
today’s inch and foot. 


A Project with a Foot Measure 


Get a piece of wood that looks about like a ruler and 
cut it so that it is exactly 1 foot long. Then make a 
ruler of this piece of wood by first putting inch marks 
on it, then half-inch marks, and later quarter-inch 
marks, without copying the marks from another ruler. 

Start by finding where the 6-inch mark would be. 
Do this by folding a 1-foot strip of paper in half and 
placing it on the piece of wood. Making this ruler 
will give you a good idea of the length of an inch and 
fractions of an inch. 

Do you know that quart means quarter or one- 
fourth of something? The liquid quart is one-fourth 
of a gallon. You know that a quarter is one-fourth of 
a dollar. What does it mean when we say, “It’s quarter 
past ten”’? 


The Average 


Perhaps you have learned that you may find the 
average weight of 6 boys by adding the 6 weights and 
dividing by 6. Does any one boy have the same 
weight as the average? Is this always true? What do 
we mean by an average day, an average game, an av- 
erage girl? 

Suppose we have 20 pupils in a room and their 
average weight is 90 pounds. Then, to find the aver- 
age weight of all the people in the room, we add the 
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HOW MUCH? 






BEN A. SUELTZ 





teacher’s weight, 180 pounds. How much would this 
increase the average? Would the new average actually 
represent the pupils? The teacher? 

If Karen had marks of 95, 92, 90, 88, and 60, what 
would be her average? What does one low or high 
score do to an average? 


Decimals 


If you have ridden in an automobile, you have 
probably watched the speedometer and seen how the 
tenths of a mile build up to a full mile and how the 
dial shows single miles building up the same way to 
make tens of miles. Can you think of any other 
meters and gauges around the house that work the 
same way? 


Arithmetic Requires Thinking 


If you want to understand arithmetic, you have to 
think with numbers. An adding machine can add a 
column of figures faster than most persons can, but it 
can’t think. Here are a few exercises that require 
thinking: 

1. How many different numbers can you write with 
the digits 2, 4, and 8 if each is used only once? Which 
is the largest number? Which the smallest? Did you 
think of using fractions, decimals, mixed numbers? 

2. Why does July fourth come one day later in the 
week each year than it did the year before (except 
leap years)? How can you explain this by using the 
numbers 365 and 7? 

3. If you had 5 pieces of chain of 3 links each which 
you wanted to join into a single chain of 15 links by 
cutting and welding links, how many links would you 
cut and weld? 

4. To show the thickness of one hundredth of an 
inch, Robert started with a pack of 600 sheets of paper 
that was 2 inches thick. How many sheets should be 
used for one hundredth of an inch? 


TO THE TEACHER 


This double spread is designed for use in the elementary 
classroom at the intermediate level as a supplement to other 
arithmetic work. Parts of this work-sheet will be within the 
scope of all students, although some of the problems are too 
difficult for younger children. 

It has been pretested by a sixth-grade class taught by 
Alta S. Gray and a fifth-grade class taught by Yvonne Martin 
at the Sumner School, Washington, D.C. 

Reprints, 35 for $1. No orders accepted for less than $1. 
Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Your help is needed to achieve 


A Major Breakthrough in School Finance 


MAJoR breakthrough in finan- 

A cial support is today’s No. I 

school problem. NEA mem- 

bers must help in the crucial 
months ahead. 

Large-scale federal support of 
education is inevitable. It is no 
longer a question of if but of when. 
With the help of classroom teach- 
ers, principals, and superintend- 
ents throughout the land, action 
can come this year. 

“Can America Afford Better 
Schools?” the JournaL feature 
which begins on the next page, is 
designed to give NEA members a 
better understanding of the finan- 
cial problems facing public educa- 
tion in the decade ahead. 

Anyone who has studied popula- 
tion trends and expenditure pro- 
jections knows that the cost of 
public education will rise rapidly 
in the next 10 years. At a mini- 
mum, costs will double. Inflation, 
rising enrollments, and the demand 
for improvements in public edu- 
cation may raise the costs as much 
as 150% by the year 1968-69. 

Can local and state governments 
continue to carry 96% of the total 
cost? The answer is, they can’t. 

If the state and local govern- 
ments have to bear the entire bur- 
den of the inevitable increases, 
many will be forced to raise prop- 
erty, sales, cigarette, and income 
taxes. States without such taxes 
would be forced to adopt them. 

Such an increase in tax load 
would be more than many state 
and local governments could stand. 
Combined state and local debt has 
increased 182% in the last decade, 
while the federal debt has gone up 
less than 10%. 


Dr. Lambert is director of the NEA 
Research Division. 
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SAM M. LAMBERT 


Sooner or later, taxpayers are 
going to look for relief to the fed- 
eral government, which collects 
three in four of our tax dollars. 
And, sooner or later, Congress will 
act to set up general federal sup- 
port. But the task facing the pro- 
fession today is to get action sooner 
rather than later. 

There is an important job for 
you as an NEA member. Begin by 
reading and studying the following 
JourNAL feature. Write for copies 
of the Murray-Metcalf bill and 
other federal proposals being spon- 
sored by the NEA. Become ac- 
quainted with the arguments en 
both sides; then talk things over 
with your professional colleagues, 
friends, and neighbors. 

If you are president of a local 
education association, ask your 
officers to help develop a plan of 
action. Discuss what the NEA-sup- 
ported bill could mean to your 
school district. Show the filmstrip, 
Breakthrough to Better Schools, 
which has been developed by the 
NEA to tell the story of school- 
finance problems. Organize a speak- 
ers bureau to carry the message to 
other organizations. 

If you are a classroom teacher, 
write the NEA for several reprints 
of the JourNAL feature to give to 
members of your bridge club or 
bowling team. Ask the civic organ- 
izations to which you belong to 
schedule a discussion of school fi- 
nancing at the next meeting. Bor- 
row the filmstrip, Breakthrough to 
Better Schools, from the local edu- 


cation association to show at the 
meeting. Get someone well in- 
formed to be on hand to answer 
questions. 

If you are a school superintend- 
ent, reserve 30 minutes of the next 
school-board meeting to discuss 
federal support and its potential 
effect on your school district. 

If you are a school principal, call 
a faculty meeting to discuss the 
JourNnAL feature. Suggest to the 
PTA that a portion of its next 
meeting be devoted to a discussion 
of federal support for education. 
Show the NEA filmstrip at the 
meeting and ask the PTA presi- 
dent to write members of Congress 
expressing the views of the group. 
Write to the NEA for reprints 
of “Can America Afford Better 
Schools?” to send to influential lay- 
men. 

If you handle public relations 
for a local association or school 
system, suggest to a local editor 
how a story or a series of articles 
could present the JourNAL feature. 
Ask a radio station to use the ma- 
terial in a newscast. Suggest to a 
local TV station a special 30-min- 
ute program featuring the NEA 
filmstrip followed by a discussion 
by a panel of professional leaders 
and prominent laymen. (If neces- 
sary, ask a local business or indus- 
try to buy the time and sponsor 
the program.) 

Now is the time for action. The 
NEA needs the help of every one 
of its more than 600,000 members 
in this all-out crucial campaign. # 
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IT'S MOSTLY A MATTER OF VALUES... 


@ A new car every year or two 
Do we Americans, 


@A new TV or Hi-Fi as the models 
as individuals, change 


want... THIS e@ T-bone steak several times a week 


e A complete new wardrobe each spring 
and fall 
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OF DECIDING WHAT WE WANT AND NEED. 


As a group, 


: @ More and improved weapons for war 
we Americans are 


finding money for... Better streets and highways 


e@ Subsidies to industry and agriculture 


But we need to find 
more money for... ¢ The mazrimum development of all of 


America’s human resources 


e@ An adequate long-range defense plan 
based on fuller development and 


a oe use of top brain power 

n ig run, increasing support ; 

for education, by increasing na- © Greater economic growth which can 
tional productivity, will make more come through well-educated pro- 
money available for all needs. _ ducers and consumers 
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For new and used automobiles, we’ve spent $110 
billion since 1948. 


—_ ~ 


$110 Billion 


‘For tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and cosmetics, 


we've spent $151 billion since 1948. 


$151 Billion 


For recreation, we’ve spent $127 billion since 1948. 


$127 Billion 


In these same 10 years, we have spent $78 billion 
for public elementary and secondary schools. 


a. 


$78 Billion 


And despite higher taxes, annual consumer expend- 
itures have increased 59%. On the average, such 
expenditures have been going up $11.8 billion per 
year. 
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MORE MONEY FOR EDUCATION CAN BE FOUND. 


<= -— 


Between 1948 and 1957, our 
gross national product (the 
value of all goods and services 
produced) increased 70%— 
from $259 billion to $440 billion 
in current dollars. After ad- 
justments for inflation, the in- 
crease was 39%* 


J 
1948 1957 


GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Between 1948 and 1957, our 
national income (the aggregate 
earnings of labor and property) 
increased 63%—from $224 bil- 
lion to $364 billion in current 
dollars. -After adjustments for 
inflation, the increase was 39%.* 


J 
1948 1957 
NATIONAL INCOME 


Although our population has 
been growing, our per-capita 
disposable personal income 
after taxes increased 38% be- 
tween 1948 and 1957—from 
$1,291 to $1,782 in current 
dollars. After adjustments for 
inflation, the increase was 18%.* 


1948 1957 
PER-CAPITA 
DISPOSABLE INCOME 


*Dotted bars indicate adjustments for inflation. 


Between 1948 and 1957, per- 
sonal savings increased 88%— 
from $11 billion to $21 billion 
in current dollars. After ad- 
justments for inflation, the in- 
crease was 60%.* 
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1948 1957 
PERSONAL SAVINGS 





WHO PAYS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION? 






THE LOCAL BOARD OF EDUCATION THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


THE CITY COUNCIL THE STATE LEGISLATURE 


THE COUNTY COMMISSIONERS THE U.S. CONGRESS 





What do you think of the ways you pay for schools in your state? Is there a 
better way to do ut? What taxes would you increase, create, or improve? Is 
there a fairer way to distribute the cost? 


Many states lean heavily on local taxes. Here real estate 
carries most of the tax load. 


Other states lean heavily on state taxes—personal and 
corporate income, tobacco, and various indirect tares— 
collected by the state and spent for school support. 


FUNDS FOR EDUCATION FROM LOCAL AND STATE SOURCES 


Locol HJ 20 State(__ 


Norske TT 
New Hampshire 
South Dekots eT 
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Vermont ————=— yt 
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Delaware 7.) 


Alabama 
Georgia 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
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Tennessee 
South Carolina 
West Virginia 
Washington 


Texas 





Can local support be increased re ae : y- 
by raising real-estate taxes? —~ Ee 


In some states, YES! In others, property taxes are already high and taxpayer resistance is growing. 


®@ How high are property assessments? @ How much of a burden are property taxes? 


Ratio of Assessed Value of Homes Percent of Personal Income Paid in Property Taxes 
to Market Value (Sales Price) 


Low States 0 20 40 60% Low States 0 2 


South Carolina BR’. Delaware 2° il 

Montana % Alabama 

Minnesota West Virginia 

Arkansas New Mexico 

Idaho Rhode Island 
High States High States 


Wisconsin @ 415.2% Towa 5.2% 


New York 47.4% North Dakota [ERT 
Delaware 51.6% Nebraska 
Maryland South Dakota 
Rhode Island 59.9 %e New Hampshire ae eee 
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Can state effort be increased? 


In most states, YES! But others are already taxing everything from soft drinks to electric meters. 


@ How high are state taxes for education? ® How high are state taxes for all functions? 


School Support from State Tax Sources as a Percent of Total Revenue from All State Taxes as a Percent of Total 
Total State Personal-Income Payments State Personal-Income Payments 


Low States 0 1 2 3% Low States 0 2 4 


New Hampshire New Jersey 

Nebraska Nebraska 

Massachusetts i” % Illinois 

Rhode Island New Hampshire ZZ 
South Dakota % Missouri TT —lMCt~C~C~C~*YS; 
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96% of the cost of public elementary But education’s share of all taxes— 
and secondary schools falls on local and local, state, and federal—is less than it 
state governments. was 50 years ago. 


Percent 
30 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
pay 56%. Pe 


STATE GOVERNMENTS 
pay 40%. 


THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
pays 4%. 


1902 1922 1932 1942 1952 1957 











Most of the needs of America’s expanding population—the growth of urban centers, the movement to the 
suburbs, the mushrooming of housing developments—have been met by local and state governments. They 
are carrying most of the burden of new streets and highways, new school buildings, new systems of water supply, 
and new sewage-disposal plants. The cost of such necessary construction is financed usually by long-term 
borrowing. And the borrowing capacity of a local or state government is severely limited. 


. Billion Dollars 
60 | | 


Local and state debt has 
gone up 182% since 1948. 
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Billion Dollars 
400 
But the federal debt has 


gone up less than 10% 
since 1948. \ 


| | | 
1950 1952 1954 





The federal government has not assumed | 
a reasonable share of school costs! : 


WHY SHOULD 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HELP? 


i. 
(}D 
\ 


The federal government is responsible for national 
defense, and the current brain-power race with 
the Soviet Union makes education our first line 
of national defense. 


The children of America are the future citizens of 
the nation as well as of the state and local com- 
munity. 


Because of present population mobility, a state 
with good schools inherits the problems of a state 
with poor schools. (At the present rate, 15% of 
the school-age population moves from one state 
to another within five years.) 


An adequate supply of well-educated manpower 
is necessary for continued economic growth. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Q 


@ 


Has greater tax resources and more efficient 
taxing machinery. 


Can offset the competition among the states 
where tax exemptions and other devices are used 
to attract business and industry. 





WHAT'S THE ALTERNATIVE TO FEDERAL SUPPORT? 


Within 10 years, the cost of public education 
will double, perhaps more than double. 


WHAT WILL A DOUBLING OF SCHOOL COSTS 
MEAN UNDER OUR PRESENT TAX SYSTEM? 


@ Thousands of communities will have to increase 


WHY WILL COSTS DOUBLE? their real-estate taxes by 50% to 90%. If your 


The school-age population will continue to in- 
crease. 

Costs of materials, equipment, and professional 
services will go up. 

Many more children now in overloaded elemen- 
tary schools will be moving into the more ex- 
pensive secondary schools. 

Boys and girls will stay in school longer—those 
who a few years ago would have quit in the 9th 
grade are now staying through the 11th; the type 
of student who is leaving school in the 10th grade 
today will be staying through the 12th in the 
future. 


tax bill is now $300, it may be $450 to $550 by 
1968. 

A few states will need to increase their sales 
taxes from 2% to 4%. 

Some states will have to increase their income- 
tax rates from 244% to 5%. 

Several states will have to increase their tax on 
cigarettes from 4¢ to 8¢. 





UNCLE SAM IS OUR BIGGEST TAX COLLECTOR... 


How much of your income is taken by federal taxes and how is it spent? 


(Subitems under major headings are merely examples of major expenditures, not necessarily the largest.) 


WHERE YOUR TAXES GO 


"DEFENSE DEPARTMENT mete scnihst $169.18 $444.05 "$886.97 $1,928.32 
Build an atomic-powered aircraft carrier (1. 58) (4.17) (8.33) (18.10) 
Buy a wing of B-52 bombers (6.03) (12.05) (26.20) 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 54.64 109.14 237.28 
Support farm prices a (38.50) (76.91) (167.21) 
Provide rural electricity é (4.12) (8.24) 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, WELFARE DEPT. ss ; : i 
Promote and support elementary, 
secondary, and higher education* 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
Run the national parks 
Carry on reclamation and power projects 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
Operate civil airways 


This table is based on information appearing in the article “Here’s Where Your Federal 
Tax Dollars Go” published in Look, October 28, 1958 issue. Copyright (c) 1958, Cowles 
Magazines, Inc. 


*Figures for ‘Promote and support elementary, secondary, and higher education” com- 
puted by NEA Research Division. 





The federal government collects and spends 
almost 3 out of every 4 tax dollars. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Pay interest on national debt 


LABOR DEPARTMENT 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
Run FBI 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
AIRLINES SUBSIDY 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Build public housing 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Provide veterans’ benefits and pensions 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
ALL OTHER SPENDING 


** Minus signs reflect estimated profits for the current year. 
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Securing a major increase in financial support 
is today's NO. 1 PUBLIC-SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


# Larger and larger clases a 
+ Half-day chosing fr howd 
more children and 


© Lower teachers’ salaries and loss 
of competent teachers from 
schools “a 


© Greater shortages of trained man- 


e Social, etonontic, and. political 
s sertoat 


© Loss of the brain-power race 
with other nations 


5 THINGS YOU CAN DO TO HELP: 


Study this presentation carefully and tell as many people 
about it as you can. 


Give this material to (or order a reprint for) a neighbor, a 
businessman, a community leader, or some other layman. 


Order sufficient reprints to give one to every member of your 
PTA or to all members of a lay organization to which you 
belong. 


Ask the teachers in your school to spend 30 minutes discuss- 
ing the implications of this material. 


Write, and ask others to write, to members of your state 
legislature, your governor, and your U.S. Congressmen and 
Senators about the problems your school or school district 
must face in the decade ahead. 


Information about the sources used in preparing this feature will be furnished upon request. Free reprints of the feature 
are available as long as the supply lasts. Write: 


National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





MAJOR piece of legislation, 
A endorsed by the National 

Education Association, was 
introduced early in the first session 
of the 86th Congress. Following are 
high lights of the revised bill in- 
troduced by Senator James E. Mur- 
ray (D-Mont.) and Representative 
Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) and a 
group of cosponsors: 


A bill to provide financial assistance 
for the support of public schools by 
appropriating funds to the states to 
be used for constructing school facili- 
ties and for teachers’ salaries. 

This act may be cited as the “School 
Support Act of 1959.” 

The Congress finds that despite sus- 
tained and vigorous efforts by the 
states and local communities, which 
have increased current school con- 
struction to unprecedented levels and 
which have increased expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries, there is still a serious 
shortage of classrooms and of qualified 
teachers which requires immediate ac- 
tion on the part of the federal govern- 
ment. 

The Congress strongly affirms that 
the control of the personnel, program 
of instruction, formulation of policy, 
and the administration of the nation’s 
public elementary and _ secondary 
schools resides in the states and local 
communities. The Congress also affirms 
that a major portion of the responsi- 
bility for financing the costs of these 
schools resides in the states and local 
communities. 

However, the Congress recognizes 
that without sufficient financial re- 
sources at their disposal to provide 
necessary educational facilities and to 
employ competent teaching personnel, 
the control of our nation’s schools is 
not directed by state and local school 
boards but is dictated by the harsh de- 
mands of privation. Without the 
means to pay for alternatives, school 
boards have no freedom of choice. 

The purpose of this act, therefore, 
is to provide federal financial support 
to help meet both the immediate and 
continuing problems of financing ade- 
quate school facilities and teachers’ 
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FACT SHEET ON 
THE MURRAY-METCALF BILL 


salaries and thereby to strengthen the 
schools of the nation. 


Authorization of 
Appropriations 


There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1959, and for succeeding 
fiscal years, amounts equal to the prod- 
uct of the estimated number of the 
school-age population of all the states 
as of such year and the following 
amounts: For the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1959, $25; for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, $50; for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, $75; 
and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
$100. 

The state education agency of each 
state which desires to receive an allot- 
ment under the provisions of this act 
shall specify annually to the Commis- 
sioner the proportion of its state’s al- 
lotment that will be expended for each 
of the two purposes: (1) school con- 
struction and (2) teachers’ salaries. 

The state education agency shall 
verify annually to the Commissioner 
that funds received under this act 
were distributed and expended in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act. 


Maintenance of State and Local 
Financial Support of Schools 


The amount allotted to any state 
under section 4 for any year shall be 
reduced by the percentage (if any) by 
which its state school effort index for 
such year is less than the national 
school effort index for such year, with 
the exception that during the first 
three years that allotments are made 
this provision shall mot be applicable. 
The total of such reductions shall be 
reallotted among the remaining states 
by proportionately increasing the 
amounts allotted to them under sec- 
tion 4 for such year. 


Assurance Against Federal 
Interference in Schools 


In the administration of this act, no 
department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exer- 
cise any direction, supervision, or 
control over policy determination, 


personnel, curriculum, program of in- 
struction, or the administration of any 
school or school system. 


Definitions 


The term “Commissioner” means 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

The term “state” means a state, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, Virgin 
Islands, Wake Island, American Samoa, 
or the District of Columbia. 

The term “state education agency” 
means the state board of education or 
other agency or officer primarily re- 
sponsible for the state supervision of 
public elementary and_ secondary 
schools, or, if there is no such officer or 
agency, an officer or agency designated 
by the governor or by state law. 

The term “school district” means 
any public-school administrative unit 
in a city, county, township, school dis- 
trict or other political subdivision in a 
state that is under the direction of a 
board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority hav- 
ing administrative control and direc- 
tion over tax-supported public educa- 
tion. 

The term “school facilities” means 
classrooms and related facilities (in- 
cluding furniture, equipment, machin- 
ery, and utilities necessary or appro- 
priate for school purposes) for 
education which is provided by a 
school district for elementary or sec- 
ondary education, in the applicable 
state, at public expense and under 
public supervision and direction; and 
interests in land (including site, grad- 
ing, and improvement) on which such 
facilities are constructed. 

The term “school-age population” 
means that part of the population 
which is between the ages of 5 and 17, 
both inclusive, as determined on_ the 
basis of either the actual or estimated 
population between such ages for the 
most recent year for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The term “teacher” means any mem- 
ber of the instructional staff of a pub- 
lic school district as defined by the edu- 
cation agency of each state. # # 
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- inevitably arise in every pub- 
lic-school system. Probably 
they can never be completely elimi- 
nated, but their harmful effects can 
be minimized if procedures exist 
for resolving them promptly. 

If a difficulty arises which in- 
volves only the relationships of 
teachers with each other, it should 
be resolved within the structure of 
the local teachers organization and 
with the assistance of the officers 
and duly constituted committees of 
the local association. Such difficul- 
ties often involve unethical con- 
duct on the part of one or more 
teachers, and these can be cleared 
up with the help of the local as- 
sociation’s ethics committee. 

If dissatisfactions involve board 
policies or their application, they 
should be promptly _ resolved 
through a procedure in the school 
system for the handling of person- 
nel problems. This procedure 
should be developed co-operatively 
by representatives of the _profes- 
sional staff and the administration. 
It should be approved by the gov- 
erning board and made a part of 
written board policy. 

A recent publication of the NEA 
Defense Commission, Taking the 
Grief out of Grievances in Public 
School Systems [single copies free 
on request from the commission], 
sets forth the basic principles of 
such a plan. Among the principles 
suggested are the following: 

e It should be possible for any 
staff member, without fear of re- 
prisals, to make professional sug- 
gestions to his administrative ‘su- 
perior, to obtain a hearing of his 
grievances, and to appeal an ad- 
verse decision until a proposal or 
dissatisfaction has been given a 
reasonable degree of consideration. 

e The professional staff should 
elect a grievance committee with 


(J inewca and_ dissatisfactions 
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Who Helps the Agerieved Teacher? 


clearly defined and recognized au- 
thority and jurisdiction. Its services 


should be available to members of . 


both the professional staff and the 
administration. The committee 
should, on request, provide assist- 
ance to the person presenting or 
appealing any grievance which 
seems justified to the committee. 

e In general, a_ staff member 
should first present his problem or 
suggestion to his immediate ad- 
ministrative superior and should 
follow the recognized appeal pro- 
cedure after that. 

e Definite time limits should be 
set for the various steps contem- 


plated by the adopted plan. The 
longer a grievance remains unre- 
solved, the more charged with emo- 
tion it becomes, and the more it 
endangers the preservation of high 
morale and efficient school opera- 
tion. 

e Consideration should be given 
to providing a procedure for the 
resolution of differences that are 
not settled by an appeal to the gov- 
erning board. 

Experience of the NEA Defense 
Commission has shown that the 
establishment and distribution to 
the professional staff of equitable, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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OPINIONS 


DIFFER 


LIVELY issue for current de- 
A bate is whether the NEA 

& should establish definite pro- 
fessional standards as a prerequisite 
for membership in the Association. 

At present, NEA’s doors might 
be said to stand wide open, since 
its bylaws state: 

“Any person who is actively en- 
gaged in the profession of teach- 
ing or other educational work, or 
any other person interested in ad- 
vancing the cause of education, 
shall be eligible for membership 
in the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States... .” 


Many individuals, as well as 
NEA’s Department of Classroom 
Teachers (which has passed a reso- 
lution to that effect), believe that 
the NEA should revise its bylaws 
to restrict new membership to the 
professionally qualified. Those who 


Miss Carroll, NEA state director for 
Ohio and past president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
teaches English in Wooster (Ohio) 
High School. 


@ Because many Association members 
are discussing whether or not standards 
for NEA membership should be set up, 
the Journal staff asked Miss Carroll to 
open a discussion of this topic. Reader 
reactions—on either side of the ques- 
tion—are invited. If the response war- 
rants, we hope to present from the 
letters received a pro-and-con feature 
in the Journal. 
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Standards for 
NEA MEMBERSHIP? 


LUCILLE CARROLL 


favor such action present a number 
of arguments, including the follow- 
ing: 

1. The NEA should not appear 
to lag behind public opinion by 
failing to assure the professional 
qualifications of its own member- 
ship. With education so prominent- 
ly in the national spotlight, the 
Association is in a_ particularly 
strategic position to work for a 
higher status for education. The 
public has become generally aware 
that lowering stoaitlerds cannot al- 
leviate the teaching shortage, and 
now appears willing to support 
standards of professional teaching 
competence. 

2. Adoption of higher standards 
for joining would result in in- 
creased prestige for members of 
the organization. 

3. As.a natural corollary to the 
establishment of definite _pre- 
requisites, full membership in the 
NEA would become a sought-for 
goal, since it seems only human to 
be most attracted to things which 
are difficult to obtain. 

4. For many years, NEA has 
urged the need for better salaries 
and working conditions for teach- 
ers. Now that teacher welfare is 
improving on a broad front, it 
would be fitting for the NEA to 
respond by ensuring the compe- 


tence of educators admitted to As- 
sociation membership. 

5. If NEA took action on mem- 
bership standards, it would tend 
to stimulate the various specialized 
associations to enforce membership 
prerequisites for their particular 
teaching or special-service areas. 

The American Educational Re- 
search Association, an NEA depart- 
ment, has for years required its 
active members to have not less 
than a master’s degree and a special 
interest in research. The American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, an NEA department, will vote 
this month on whether by Janu- 
ary 1964 all new members would be 
required to have two or more years 
of accredited graduate work in 
administration. 


Ix A 1957 publication, Profes- 
sional Organizations in’ American 
Education, the Educational Policies 
Commission (NEA-American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators) 
has this to say in support of in- 
creased membership standards for 
education associations: 


Every organization in the teaching 
profession must be concerned with 
the standards which determine its own 
membership, for the members will in 
the last analysis determine the policies 
and program of the organization. Since 
every professional organization is 
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worthy of public confidence because 
of its ability to advance the profession, 
it follows that only fully qualified 
members of the profession should be in 
a position to influence organizational 
policy. 

Full professional competence should 
therefore be an essential for mem- 
bership in an organization of the teach- 
ing profession. This competence may 
be evidenced by possession of standard 
certification credentials, the usual 
method of recognizing professional 
competence in public education, or 
by possession of degrees beyond the 
bachelor’s degree, the usual method of 
recognizing advanced study in the 
professional fields. 


It is true that the definition of 
“full professional competence” pre- 
sents a problem, since it varies 
among the states. However, today, 
36 states, Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia have adopted the 
bachelor’s degree of preparation 
for elementary-school teachers, and 
it is to be hoped that within a few 
years this will be true of all the 
states. 

The lay public and many teach- 
ers as well believe that membership 
in a state education association and 
in the National Education Associa- 
tion carries with it a full recogni- 
tion of a person as a fully qualified 
teacher. 

Their belief is justified in the 
case of the Maine and Kansas 
teachers associations. The former 
requires a bachelor’s degree and 
18 hours of professional courses 
in education for new members; the 
latter, a bachelor’s degree. Mary- 
land has set up membership stand- 
ards that become effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1959. 

Proponents of selective NEA 
membership feel that we should 
delay no longer in ensuring the pro- 
fessional qualifications of our mem- 
bers. They point out that the real 
strength of an organization such 
as ours lies in the quality of its 


members as well as in its num- 
bers. 
They say that if the NEA 


adopted a program of high stand- 
ards, it could have both quality 
and quantity. Associate member- 
ship would be open for those lack- 
ing the full qualifications of a pro- 
fessional teacher, and .since the 
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program would almost certainly 
not be retroactive, it would not 
eliminate those who already belong 
to the Association. 


Havine considered the position 
of those who advocate definite 
membership standards, let us turn 
to the arguments of those who op- 
pose them: 

1. An individual is recognized 
as a competent and a qualified 
teacher by action of the licensing 
agency of each state; therefore, it 
is questionable that a professional 
association should exclude from 
membership anyone.who is accept- 
able to his state certificating agency. 
The NEA can be most effective by 
continuing to advocate higher cer- 
tification standards. (NEA’s Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards deserves high praise for its 
work in promoting high require- 
ments in certification.) 

2. Since NEA is a service or- 
ganization, the more widespread 
its services are, the greater will be 
its potential of service to all teach- 
ers. Only by direct contact can the 
levels of competence be raised. 

3. A program of raising stand- 
ards for NEA membership could be 
an encouragement and an excuse 
for not joining, even if associate 
membership is available. Such a 
program, therefore, might increase 
the number of “free riders’—al- 
ready in ample supply—who benefit 
from NEA action without con- 
tributing anything in return. 

4. The NEA should not adopt 
membership requirements before 
its afhliated state associations have 
done so, lest it seem to be attempt- 
ing to dictate to them. Recently, 
the Ohio association decided not 
to adopt membership requirements. 

5. Establishing NEA member- 
ship standards would impose the 
burdensome task of collecting, ex- 
amining, and evaluating credentials 

of individuals desirous of joining 
the Association. 


Hee, then, are two sides of a 
question that is of great importance 
to every member of NEA. Which 
side do you think has the more 
compelling arguments? + # 











The NEA and its departments held 
99 major meetings last year. 


In the calendar year of 1958, 
NEA published 1047 books, 
leaflets, pamphlets, and peri- 
odicals. Total number of copies 
issued reached more than 30 
million. 


Three times last year, NEA and 
the Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation brought together edu- 
cators from all over the United 
States and editors of such lead- 
ing magazines as Life, Look, and 
the Saturday Evening Post to dis- 
cuss problems of the schools 
and the role of education in 
today’s America. 


NEA co-operated last year in the 
broadcast of 84 network fea- 
tures. 


NEA is sponsoring participation of 
secondary schools in the na- 
tional observance of the 150th 
anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birthday. 


The eight-story, three-stage struc- 
ture of the new NEA Headquar- 
ters Building represents a $7 
million investment by NEA 
members and friends and by 
members of affiliated educa- 
tional organizations. 


More than 5000 schools and 
school systems already have re- 
ported that all their teachers 
enrolled as members of NEA 
this school year. Thousands of 
other schools report that almost 


all their teachers belong to the 
NEA. 


In addition to the National De- 
fense Education Act, NEA 
helped to obtain passage of 
four other federal bills which 
affect the welfare of the public 
schools. 
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JOHN M. FOSKETT 


IKE individuals, communities 
7 must make up their minds 
about things. From time to 
time, community issues and prob- 
lems arise. The particular ques- 
tions involved may have to do with 
school bonds, fluoridation of drink- 
ing water, election of city officials, 
teachers’ salaries, or simply the 
name to be given to a new school. 
As with individuals, the sound- 
ness of community decisions is 
largely determined by the manner 
in which they are reached. Arrived 
at one way, a decision will be valid 
and lead to desired consequences; 
arrived at in another fashion, the 
decision will not be valid, and the 
consequences may be both unantic- 
ipated and undesirable. 

How does the community make 
up its mind? What factors and proc- 
esses are involved in reaching deci- 
sions in community affairs? 


Dr. Foskett is a professor in the De- 
partment of Sociology, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. The material for this 
article is based on his “Policy Forma- 
tion in the Community,” chapter III 
in Educational Administration in a 
Changing Community, the 1959 year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators, an NEA depart- 
ment. 224p. $5. Order from AASA. 
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There can be no simple answer 
to this question. We cannot gen- 
eralize and say either that a few 
key individuals in the community 
make the decisions or that all de- 
cisions reflect the will of the peo- 
ple as expressed through demo- 
cratic processes. Decision-making is 
much more complicated and can 
be understood only through care- 
ful and systematic inquiry. 

In addition, the decision-making 
process is not always the same, but 
varies from community to commu- 
nity, from time to time, and from 
issue to issue. Even so, there are 
certain basic factors that can be 
identified. Indeed, it is the ability 
of leaders to recognize at least some 
of these factors that makes it pos- 
sible for these leaders to work effec- 
tively. Some of these general prin- 
ciples are: 


Each community has a leader- 
ship structure. In some commu- 
nities, a single individual or group 
of individuals tends to exercise 
significant influence, regardless of 
the issue or activity. In such in- 
stances, the leadership can be 
likened to a pyramid with a single 
apex. In other communities, there 


are a number of individuals or 
groups, each concerned with dif- 
ferent kinds of issues. In this in- 
stance, the leadership pyramid has 
multiple apexes. The first structure 
makes for concentrated influence 
while the second makes for more 
diffused influence. 

Certain consequences result from 
the form of the leadership pyramid. 
If it has a single apex, there is a 
tendency toward consistency in de- 
cisions, and most decisions tend 
to be slanted in a direction which 
reflects the interests and points of 
view of the leader or group of 
leaders. 

If, in contrast, there are multiple 
apexes, there will be less consist- 
ency—different decisions will reflect 
different perspectives. While the 
former exposes a community to a 
single bias, the latter creates the 
possibility of inconsistent and even 
conflicting decisions. This some- 
times happens when the leadership 
structure of the schools is isolated 
from that of other areas of commu- 
nity life. 


Different issues bring differing 


responses. The way a community 
makes up its mind about the school 
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budget may be quite different from 

the way it makes up its mind about 
a proposal to bring in new indus- 
tries. Some issues will impinge up- 
on the interests of one group, while 
other issues will relate to the in- 
terests of other groups. 

For example, there is evidence 
that different voters go to the polls 
when school elections are held 
primarily for the selection of per- 
sonnel than when elections are 
held solely to vote on_ school 
budgets. As a consequence, the na- 
ture of the decision reached may 
well be different when separate 
elections are held than when both 
issues are combined in a single elec- 
tion. 

Similarly, some issues may im- 
pinge upon specific segments of 
the community, as in the case of 
property-tax rates, while other is- 
sues may be of equal concern—or 
lack of concern—for everyone. In 
the one case, the issue may be de- 
cided by a special-interest group; 
in the other case, the outcome will 
be determined somewhat equally 
by everyone. 


Many people in a society do not 
participate in decision-making. 
Those individuals who take an ac- 
tive part in community affairs con- 
stitute a small minority, while 
those who are generally inactive 
make up the large majority. 

A simple but meaningless way to 
account for this is to assert the ex- 
istence of lethargy on the part of 
most people. Such an explanation 
says only that people do not par- 
ticipate because they do not partic- 
ipate. 

Research findings indicate, how- 
ever, that social participation 
varies with socioeconomic position: 
Those individuals with high in- 
come, high educational level, and 
high occupational status tend to 
participate frequently and effec- 
tively, and those with lower in- 
come, education, or occupational 
status tend to be inactive. The rea- 
son for this is simply that people 
with higher socioeconomic status 
are more likely to have the time, 
means, ability, and motivation for 
participation. 

As a result of this imbalance in 
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participation, one group in the 
community will, directly or indi- 
rectly, have more influence than 
another. This means, also, that the 
values held by this high-participant 
group are more likely to dominate 
the decision-making process and 
that decisions will generally be 
slanted in their direction. In most 
United States communities, these 
values are what are usually called 
middle-class values. 


How well people perceive the 
facts affects decision-making. No 
two witnesses to an automobile ac- 
cident see the same things; hence 
they give conflicting reports. This 
is because people actually see with 
their minds as. well as with their 
eyes. In a community, the way peo- 
ple perceive a situation will affect 
their reactions and the kinds of 
propositions they will support. 

Some people perceive the facts 
on a given issue more accurately 
than others. What makes the differ- 
ence? 

There appears to be a close 
relationship between the commu- 
nication of information from per- 
son to person and from group to 
group, on the one hand, and the 
accuracy of people’s perceptions, 
on the other. Discussing, reading, 
attending meetings, and other 
means of acquiring information 
serve in the long run to correct 
people’s perceptions. 

Individuals for whom the infor- 
mation channels are open appear 
to see the facts more clearly and 
accurately than those for whom the 
channels are closed. Thus in com- 
munities where there is a limited 
flow of information, there is_a 
greater chance that the citizenry 
will have misconceptions concern- 
ing the issues and, as a result, have 
a limited ability to make effective 
choices. 

The school administrator who 
restricts the flow of information 
about the schools is more likely to 
create misconceptions about his 
community’s schools than one who 
makes full information available 
through a variety of channels, Dis- 
torted pictures of the school pro- 

gram block the making of intelli- 
gent decisions. 
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Decisions depend, too, on who 
raises the issues. If a question or 
proposal is never raised, it. can 
never be acted upon one way or 
another. Because the kinds of ques- 
tions raised tend to be biased in 
the direction of the interests of the 
high participants in a community, 
the kinds of decisions that get made 
are also biased in the same direc- 
tion. Because many people are not 
in a position to effectively suggest 
a course of action, many possible 
courses of action go by default. 


As SUGGESTED earlier, the prob- 
lem of decision-making for the 
community is similar, in a sense, 
to that for individuals. In both 
cases, it is a matter of gaining the 
necessary factual information, of 
organizing the facts, of drawing 
logically valid inferences, and of 
finding some way to test the con- 
clusions reached. 

Much research and study has 
been done on the processes of ob- 
servation and thinking by which 
individuals arrive at sound deci- 
sions, but, to date, we have done 
very little to facilitate the decision- 
making process at the community 
level. 

Community decision-making is 
still seriously hampered not only 
by the dearth of relevant data but 
by the lack of a procedure for 
organizing the data, a means for 
their logical analysis, and provi- 
sions for the testing of conclusions. 
All too often in community think- 
ing the objective is to sell a conclu- 
sion rather than to find an answer 
to a question. 

It often takes considerable cour- 
age for an individual to face the 
facts and act in accordance with 
them. Even so, the values to be 
gained are so great that individuals 
make decisions even when it is dif- 
ficult to do so. 

In times of catastrophe, many of 
our communities have demon- 
strated that they, too, can organize 
themselves for effective decision- 
making. The question remains: 
Can today’s communities develop a 
decision-making process that will 
function effectively when the com- 
munity is not faced with a catastro- 


phe? + # 


“ © you remember when every- 
D one thought Jack had died?” 


a fourth-grader asked recent- 
ly, referring to the children’s dog 
in the Laura Wilder “Little House” 
books. There was a reminiscent sigh 
and then the proud and happy dec- 
laration, “Our teacher reads to us.” 

A Charles Laughton may have 
been necessary to return to grown- 
ups the practice of reading aloud, 
but, happily for most boys and 
girls, reading aloud is still a cher- 
ished activity in most elementary 
classrooms and in many junior high 
schools. The sensitive teacher 
knows that nothing will draw chil- 
dren together more quickly than 
shared interest in a story with gen- 
uine characters and plenty of action 
and suspense. 

He knows, too, that a story read 
aloud at the right moment can re- 
lieve tensions, that humor is even 
funnier when shared. Primary chil- 
dren love the joke on the bluejay in 
Valenti Angelo’s picture-book story, 
The Acorn Tree (Viking) and the 
funny mistake of the bears in 
There’s No Such Animal (Lippin- 
cott) by Alf Evers. 

Children a little older are quite 
sure that the opportunity to live 
without benefit of grownups could 
never come to them, but they revel 
in hearing about the adventures of 
the three Persever children in Mary 
Nash’s While Mrs. Coverlet Was 
Away (Little, Brown) and of the 
amazingly versatile child in Astrid 
Lindgren’s. Pippi Longstocking 
(Viking) , whose riotous adventures 
(also without hindrance of grown- 
ups) delight Swedish and American 
children alike. 


Tue unfamiliar—whether of time 
or place or way of life—has great 
appeal. Lois Lenski’s regional sto- 


ries widen children’s horizons. 
After a reading of Judy’s Journey 
(Lippincott) , one child exclaimed, 
“Are there really people without 
even a dime for a movie?” 

Dog stories they love. One such 
is Johnny of Johnnycake (Lothrop) 
Mrs. Gagliardo is director of library 
service, Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Topeka, and represents the Na 


tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers on the NEA-NCPT joint committee. 
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by Katherine Carter, which takes 
children back to. eighteenth-cen- 
tury Maryland and tells the story of 
Johnny’s enterprising efforts to take 
care of a dog in a home where even 
one extra member was a burden. 
Another recent boy-and-dog story 
with universal appeal is Billy C. 
Clark’s The Mooneyed Hound 


It is only the ignorant who de- 
spise education.—Syrus 


(Putnam), which continues the 
story of Jeb and his pup begun in 
such distinguished fashion in The 
Trail of the Hunter's Horn (Put- 
nam). 

Boys and dele are keen about 
horse stories; none are more popu- 
lar for reading aloud than Margue- 
rite Henry’s Misty of Chincoteague, 
King of the Wind, and Black 
Gold (Rand). 

William O. Steele also writes ex- 
citing stories of wilderness adven- 
ture, and he writes with skill and 
authenticity. His Flaming Arrows 
(Harcourt), a terrific Indian story, 
has been followed by The Perilous 


Road (Harcourt), a stirring story 
of the War Between the States. 
The Steele stories have reality of 
incident and of characterization. It 
is this reality that teachers should 


_ look for in selecting books to read 


aloud. For example, brave Robin 
in Marguerite de Angeli’s The 
Door in the Wall (Doubleday) is a 
very real boy, even though his story 
takes place in medieval England. 

Good fantasy also gives a feeling 
of reality. It is this reality which 
takes children back again and again 
to Charlotte’s Web (Harper), E. B 
White’s absorbing story of the 
spider and her friend Wilbur, the 
pig. Children have wept at the 
story’s close—but they have grown 
in compassion and oh, the joy that 
is theirs in the listening. 


Some quiet stories are best read 
aloud in the small home circle. 
Treasure of Green Knowe (Har- 
court), by L. M. Boston, a story 
with the past and the present hap- 
pily mingling, is an example. 
Today, teachers are suggesting 
stories and providing lists to par- 
ents before vacation time or 
throughout the year. An occasional 
school even furnishes lists to par- 
ents of preschool children. 

Public librarians are eager to 
help inquiring parents and teachers 
seeking particular books to satisfy 
the needs of children. 

One such librarian called the at- 
tention of a book-conscious sixth- 
grade teacher to Miss Hickory 
(Viking) by Carolyn S. Bailey. The 
sixth-graders loved Miss Hickory. 
They illustrated their favorite 
scenes; one boy made a Miss Hick- 
ory model that later traveled all the 
way to San Francisco, where the 
1947 Newbery Medal was awarded 
the author. So enthusiastic were the 
children that they decided to cele- 
brate with a “Miss Hickory Day” 
for the school. 

Books are basic if children are to 
grow into adulthood with the read- 
ing habit firmly established, if they 
are to know themselves and their 
world—its history, its people, its 
problems. Nothing helps this 
growth so much as enthusiastic 
teachers reading aloud. # # 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 


HILE living in Europe for 

\ the past six years, I was 

often puzzled about how to 
explain American education to 
Europeans. Perhaps it was partly 
because we seldom feel the need 
to explain something we take so 
much for granted. Partly, also, it 
was because American education 
represents American culture with 
all its borrowings and originalities, 
as that culture has shaped and re- 
shaped itself over the past three 
centuries. 

To give even a partial descrip- 
tion of this culture would require 
a knowledge of the social history 
of several nationalities and an ex- 
amination of biological origins al- 
most impossible to undertake. In 
contrast, a European’s cultural past 
seems clear to him, for in many 
cases the physical evidences of it lie 
before his eyes. His school has 
taught him about a culture unique- 
ly his, be it Latinate, Germanic, or 
Anglo-Saxon—the Roman de la 
Rose, the Nibelungenlied, or the 
Arthurian romances. 

Each of these cultures has an an- 
cient literature, a set of beliefs, and 
its own interpretation of its role in 
history. In such a setting, one can 
be reasonably sure about what to 
teach the young. 

American origins, on the other 
hand, represent all varieties of the 
three chief Western European cul- 
tures, and our strongest original 
influence came from that one of 
the three (Anglo-Saxon) which is 
in large part a mixture of the other 
two. 

Furthermore, in coming to Amer- 
ica, we found ourselves in a new set 
of circumstances which encouraged 


Dr. Hollinshead, formerly director of 
the Technical Assistance Department of 
UNESCO, is now director of the Com- 
mission on the Survey of Dentistry in 
the United States being conducted by 
the American Council on Education. 
This article has been adapted from a 
speech made by Dr. Hollinshead to the 
Organization of American States. It will 
be translated into Spanish for an early 
issue of La Educacion. 
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new ways of thinking and believing. 
The stimulation of the new envi- 
ronment and the cross-fertilization 
of many nationalities had the effect 
of invigorating us mentally and 
physically. What this diverse set of 
origins did not do was to give us a 
traditional view of life which could 
be taught in a traditional way. 

Therefore, we developed a new 
pattern of education, quite differ- 
ent from that of any of our fore- 
bears. It shows the marks of eight- 
eenth-century European thought in 
its liberalism, and of nineteenth- 
century European thought in its 
humanitarianism. But it resembles 
European education no more than 
potatoes resemble artichokes. They 
are both vegetables, but one is used 
one way; the other, another. 

It is this difference in use and in 
philosophy that I should like to 
discuss now. 


Ix DEALING with the strongest in- 
fluences on American education, 
we must start with what the first 
settlers seemed to want above all 
else. They wanted freedom to 
found new religious denomina- 


tions, and they did not want to be 
harassed in the practice of the old 
ones. In short, they did not want 
an established church. 

As a corollary, they wanted to be 
free to found schools or colleges on 
behalf of a denomination, commu- 
nity, or an individual. They also 
wanted a social situation in which 
everyone with talent and diligence 
would have a chance to improve his 
lot in life. Therefore, as time went 
on, they wanted free public schools, 
so that the poor could have as good 
a chance for education as others. 

Furthermore, they feared any 
centralized government and there- 
fore wanted to retain all the power 
of governing schools within the 
hands of states and local communi- 
ties. They wanted no fancy studies 
in the public schools to set off one 
social class from another. All were 
to be educated according to com- 
munity needs and individual tal- 
ents. Social status was not impor- 
tant. 

These key desires set the stage 
for the great deviations from Euro- 
pean tradition. In the colonial days, 
education did not get much beyond 


A geography class in a British secondary school. 
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reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
because settling the new land took 
every bit of extra energy, and the 
young people were needed for work 
as soon as they were able. 

Nonetheless, many patterns took 
form and many influences began 
which were later to shape our ac- 
tions. 

The freedom for individuals or 
groups to start schools and colleges 
led to some excesses, but the prin- 
ciple of freedom to organize schools 
and colleges independent of all 
political control was firmly estab- 
lished. 

The building of public schools 
and the passage of laws to require 
all young people to attend were re- 
sisted in some quarters, but the 
hard part of the struggle was nearly 


oot 


over by the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. Never afterward 
was there substantial deviation 
from the idea of the control of 
schools by the local community. 
(This is in sharp contrast with the 
practice in continental Europe.) 


Tr 1s always difficult to say who 
had what influence at what time, 
but there can be little doubt that 
in the early days, Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Thomas Jefferson had much 
to do with the development of our 
ideas about education. 

Franklin’s thoughts on education 
were very practical ones about add- 
ing vocational training to the ex- 
isting academy course. Moreover, 
he advocated forming groups for 
the purpose of what we now call 
adult education. In®Poor Richard’s 
Almanack and in the Autobiog- 
raphy, he preached the common- 
sense, self-help, self-improvement 
doctrines which pushed the schools 
toward practical curriculums. 

Jefferson, in his Notes on the 
State of Virginia, advocated the ed- 
ucation of everybody up to about 
the sixth grade, then a selecting out 
for the years we would now call 
high school, with further culling to 
occur before college entrance. 


Our sharpest break with Euro- 
pean higher education came in the 
1860's. Two events in that decade 
shattered the traditional curricu- 
lum and paved the way for rapid 
change and growth: the signing of 
the Morrill Act by Abraham Lin- 
coln in 1862 and the inauguration 
of Charles W. Eliot as president of 
Harvard in 1869. 

The Morrill Act created land- 
grant colleges, which in most in- 
stances became state universities. 
These colleges were specifically au- 
thorized to give training in agricul- 
turé and the practical arts. By this 
act, new subjects were required to 
take their places by the side of the 
more traditional ones. It was diffi- 
cult from that time on to deny any 
reasonable subject a place in the 
widening spectrum of knowledge. 

In his inaugural speech, Eliot de- 
livered the final death blow to the 
inflexible curriculum when he ad- 
vocated that students be given free- 
dom to elect the subjects which 
interested them. 

In the rapidly changing climate 
of ideas of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, we needed an educational 
philosopher to give us the intellec- 
tual courage to continue along the 
lines we were already following. 
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In a remarkable series of lectures 
in Boston on the subject of prag- 
matism, William James gave us 
what we seemed to need. In effect, 
he said: Try things to see if they 
work; if they do, don’t worry about 
what the armchair philosophers 
say, because you can fix up the 
theory later. 

No philosophy could have been 
more American or served a more 
useful purpose. 

Coming later, but equally im- 
portant to our developing educa- 
tion, was the work of John Dewey 
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An elementary pupil in Switzerland. 


at Columbia University. Like 
Franklin, Jefferson, and James, he 
was firmly on the side of practical- 
ity. One learned by doing. Life it- 
self could be a textbook. Teachers 
were wasting time unless they at- 
tracted the student’s interest. 
Knowledge, to be useful, must be 
relevant. 


Now to sum up briefly how and 
why our educational system devi- 
ated from the educational systems 
of Europe: 

One of the chief points of differ- 
ence is that (as a result of our be- 
ing less homogeneous than most 
European countries and having less 
common historical background) our 
curriculum is, speaking generally, 
less fixed. 

Another important difference is 
the fact that our standards are also 
less fixed because we have no cen- 
tral ministry of education to set 
them. Each community and each 
state takes the responsibility for 
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education, in contrast to the cen- 
tralized European system. 

Two other differences are also 
worth remarking. One is that we 
try to educate a much higher per- 
centage of students in high school 
and college than do other coun- 
tries. The second is that the variety 
of subjects included in our regular 
curriculum is much greater. 


Ar mms point, let’s take some 
time to consider the chief criticisms 
of our education which foreigners, 
and also Americans, frequently 
make. 

The most serious criticism relates 
to the lack of a common education- 
al standard. Another is that we 
waste money trying to educate the 
uneducable. Still another is that 
bright students are held to the pace 
of the mediocre. Also, it is charged 
that we waste time with frivolous 
courses, such as fly-casting. Finally, 
in spite of our brave words about 
equality, we are said not to give 
equal educational opportunity to 
some minority groups. 

Let us discuss these criticisms in 
order, beginning with the lack of 
common standards. 

Actually, these differences in 
standards cause us little trouble, 
even though they are incomprehen- 
sible to foreigners. 

Also, one can argue the advan- 
tages of a system with different 
types of programs serving differing 
types of abilities. 

As to the criticism that we waste 
money by trying to educate the un- 
educable, I admit that we may ap- 
pear to waste money this way. How- 
ever, we also get some very good, 
sometimes startling, returns. We be- 
lieve—and act on the belief—that 
human nature is such that no one 
can tell at a given stage whether or 
not an educational spark may be 
struck later. 

The criticism that we frequently 
hold the bright student to the pace 
of the mediocre is quite valid, par- 
ticularly with reference to the small 
school, where division of the class 
by abilities is impracticable. We 
certainly should do more than we 
have done in the past to stimulate 
the bright student and to see that 
he continues his studies. On the 


other hand, many believe that we 
ought to keep the gifted young per- 
son in close association with his less 
gifted colleagues so that a fellow- 
feeling continues to exist between 
them. 

Perhaps above all, we ought to 
do more to see that our brightest 
students are motivated to want 
higher education and, if need be, 
helped financially to get it. 


Ano now to consider the criti- 
cism that our schools waste time 
with frivolous courses. There is 
probably something in this charge, 
though I’m not sure how much the 
schools and colleges are to blame. 

Safe-driving courses were started 
by popular demand in order to 
reduce automobile accidents, par- 
ticularly among teen-agers. Further- 
more, so far as I know, driver edu- 
cation was never a substitute for a 
regular course. 

In the case of fly-casting, I re- 
member a piece of publicity from 
one university which said practice 
in fly-casting was now to be in- 
cluded in one of the required 
physical-education courses, along 
with how to grip a golf club, how 
to hold a tennis racket, and how to 
develop correct form in swimming. 

While many colleges require such 
physical-education courses for grad- 
uation, these courses are not count- 
ed within the 120 credit hours usu- 
ally stipulated for the bachelor’s de- 
gree. However, the publicity made 
a good story, and there is a smart- 
alecky sound to “fly-casting course” 
which has appealed to the critics. 

There is much to be said pro and 
con concerning the questions raised 
about courses in personal and so- 
cial adjustment. The critics are 
right when they say that much of 
what is taught in these courses 
should be learned in the church or 
the home. But suppose the. home 
and church are not teaching be- 
havior, or suppose the young per- 
son does not have a normal home 
or church relationship? 

Further, while we do not now 
have the great need we once had 
for Americanization courses for new 
immigrants, we have equally dif- 
ficult problems resulting from in- 
ternal social and population shifts, 
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which can be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: 

Since 1900, what would formerly 
have been called the lower class (in 
the economic sense) has moved up 
into the middle. Where earlier one 
could diagram our economic class 
structure by an isosceles triangle 
with the bottom part representing 
a lower class of, say, 70%, the 
middle class representing 20%, and 
the upper class 10%, now we would 
have to diagram our class strac- 


ture in the shape of a diamond, © 


with no more than 15% in the 
lower class, 70% in the middle, and 
15% in the upper. 

This vast social change, prima- 
rily economic in origin, was facili- 
tated by the fact that childrea from 
the lower class learned middle-class 
mores and behavior in the schools. 

Or take the movement from 
rural to urban living which has oc- 
curred in the United States since’ 
1900. Something like two-thirds of 
our people had to work on farms at 
the turn of the century to feed the 
rest of us. Now, thanks to mecha- 
nized equipment, 14% can feed us 
and have surpluses left over. 

Other technological and indus- 
trial advances have called for oc- 
cupational changes which often 
have involved moving from farm 
to city, from city to suburb, or from 
one part of the country to another. 
The schools, of necessity, have had 
to play a part in all the readjust- 
ments such moves entail. 

In addition to these normal so- 
cial shifts brought about by verti- 
cal and horizontal social and occu- 
pational mobility, the schools have 
needed to adjust many thousands 
of young people to a different life 
—Southern Negroes transplanted to 
Chicago, San Juan Puerto Ricans 
to New York City, Hawaiian Fili- 
pinos to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Our surprise might well be, not 
that the schools have given such 
great attention to adjustment, but 
that whatever they have done in 
this direction seems to have worked 
so well. 


Lasr, many foreigners are criti- 
cal because we have not as yet 
made our brave words about equal- 
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ity come true by giving equal edu- 
cational opportunity to all chil- 
dren. It can be observed, of course, 
that few nations are entirely fair 
with their minority groups, but we 
cannot be content with such an 
answer. 

At the least, one can say that our 
laws are now equitable. And on the 
educational front, real progress has 
been made. The bright, hard-work- 
ing boy, regardless of race or eco- 
nomic status, has an excellent op- 
portunity in higher education in 
most parts of the nation if he 
makes a good scholastic record in 
his home environment. 

Unfortunately, his home _ en- 
vironment and his elementary and 
high-school training sometimes 
leave much to be desired. In some 
states, the words of our people are 
sometimes better than their actions, 
and the actions of people in other 
states are sometimes better than 
their words, but it certainly is safe 
to say that all thoughtful Ameri- 
cans are anxious to improve the ed- 
ucational situation of all under- 
privileged children. 


In CONCLUDING, I want to say 
that while our past educational ad- 
vance has been fairly steady, we are 
now facing difficulties just as great 
as any previously encountered. The 
increase in the birth rate during 
the 1940’s and the shifts in popula- 
tion from one part of the country 
to another have overcrowded—and 
in some cases, swamped—our 
schools. 


Shifts of population from cities 
to suburbs have deprived the cities 
of needed leadership and taxes and 
at the same time haye created phys- 
ical needs for schools in the sub- 
urbs which are very difficult to 
meet. 

The triad of immigration, migra- 
tion, and integration has caused 
tremendous problems. 

Inflation has reduced the pur- 
chasing power of our teachers well 
below the living standards of peo- 
ple in other professions. As a re- 
sult, good teachers have left the 
field, and it gets progressively 
harder to attract new recruits of 
quality. We need to at least double 
our budgets for buildings, equip- 
ment, and salaries within the next 
few years, and no one knows where 
the money is to come from. 


Tue need to give greater sup- 
port to education exists, of course, 
in every country. Our representa- 
tive to the UN once asked a high 
UNESCO official from India what 
had been the greatest contribu- 
tion of the United Nations tech- 
nical-assistance program to the 
underdeveloped countries. His 
prompt reply was that it had made 
them see the crucial role which 
education plays in economic, social, 
and cultural development, and 
therefore had increased their will- 
ingness to spend proportionately 
more for education from their 
slender budgets. To hold our place 
we also must spend “proportionate- 


ly more.” # # 


Third-year electronics students in Moscow State University. 


D. Sholomovich Photo 





EDUCATIONAL, 


| EVERY 
—— 
IS A 

GRAND 

TOUR 


when you travel the NEA way. 


ALVIN ROBERTS 


tL NEA tours are planned, 
A organizes and conducted to 
provide educational travel at 
prices teachers can afford to pay. 
By taking a quick glance at some 
of the features of one of last sum- 
mer’s tours—the Scandinavian-Gen- 
eral European Tour—you may be 
better able to understand why NEA 
travel is steadily growing and why 
over a third of those participating 
in the tour program in a given 
year have been members of past 
NEA tour groups. 


Mr. Roberts is director of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Education, West- 
ern Illinois University, Macomb. The 
university and the NEA Division of 
Travel Service have co-operatively spon- 
sored educational travel projects for 
the past seven years. 
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1 Marcy Bodine, head of the 
social-studies department of West- 
ern Illinois University, was director 
of the Scandinavian-General Eu- 
ropean Tour. Like other NEA tour 
leaders, he was well qualified by 
background and travel experience. 

At a pre-embarkation orientation 
session in New York, Dr. Bodine 
gave the 32-member group an over- 
view of what they would see in 
Europe and briefed them on me- 
chanics of their travel. As the trip 
progressed, Dr. Bodine held orien- 
tation sessions to interpret the 
countries being visited. 

2 From their New York hotel, 
the group was taken to Idlewild 
Airport for a flight on a luxurious 
DC-7C to Norway. Tour members 
had earlier received bibliographies 
and study guides on places they 
would see, and detailed written in- 
formation on passports, clothing to 
take, and other aspects of the trip. 

For those taking the tour for 
graduate or undergraduate credit 
from a co-operating university, 
course requirements had been out- 
lined and assignments made. Thir- 
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teen colleges and universities and 
16 state associations co-operate in 
the travel program. 

3 In Bergen, Norway, an ele- 
mentary-school principal took the 
group on a tour of her building 
and talked about jher school and 
education in Norway. The group 
met with teachers in other coun- 
tries also and was briefed by em- 
bassy officials on education, politics, 
and economics in these countries. 

4 From the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the group went by plane to 
the Netherlands. During an excur- 
sion to the Zuider Zee, now called 
IJsselmeer, some of the group 
chatted with these’ children with 
the help of the local guide, who 
served as interpreter. 

5 From the Netherlands through 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, and France, the group trav- 
eled by a de luxe chartered bus and 
was thus able to visit cathedrals, 
palaces, schools, parks, factories, 
museums, and amusement spots at 
its own convenience. 

Dr. Bodine kept up a running 
commentary on the background, 





politics, developments, and customs 
of the areas visited. In each large 
city, an expert local guide led the 
group. 

6 As the bus rolled along scenic 
highways, tour members’ cameras 
clicked frequently. The bus often 
stopped so that tourists could visit 
with natives on the street, in shops, 
in fields, in homes. This is a typical 
shot made on the road from Inns- 
bruck, Austria, to Venice, Italy. 

7 Besides taking snapshots to 
show to their classes and enliven 
their teaching, the tourists were 
always eager to buy products typi- 
cal of each country. Some of these 
purchases were to be used in their 
classes; others were gifts to be 
sent to friends back home. 

8 Pictures and artifacts help the 
classroom teacher, but so do the 
inspiration and understanding a 
teacher gets from standing among 
the ruins of “the grandeur that was 
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Rome.” A Latin teacher in the 
group said that despite years of 
study, her own education was not 
complete until she had _ stood 
among these magnificent ruins of 
the Roman Forum. 

9 Even though the emphasis is 
on educational travel, there is 
plenty of time on an NEA tour for 
fun, fellowship, and_ relaxation 
with colleagues from all parts of 
the United States. In this picture, 
tour members are dining in an 
exotic cabaret for a price far below 
what they would have to pay in- 
dividually. The group also found 
time to attend concerts, plays, 
dances, and world-famous amuse- 
ment parks. 

Almost without exception, NEA 
travelers have a wonderful time. 
They come home refreshed and 
with greater perspective, eager to 
share their new-found understand- 
ing with students and others. # + 


Are You 
Travel-Wise? 


To DISCOVER how travel-wise you 
are about going abroad, mark each 
statement below true or false. For 
answers and explanations, turn to 
page 68. 

1. A U.S. passport is valid for 
five years. 

2. As a citizen of this country, 
you do not need a passport if you 
have a visa. 

3. A U.S. passport is valid for 
travel in countries with which the 
United States does not have diplo- 
matic relations. 

4. A passport is valid only if it 
bears the signature of the person to 
whom it is issued. 

5. When your passport expires, it 
is no longer of any value and 
should be destroyed. 

6. Your passport should be kept 
in a special compartment in your 
suitcase when you are traveling in 
a foreign country. 

7. All persons in the field of edu- 
cation, active or retired, may join 
NEA tours. 

8. College credit is available to 
participants in NEA tours. 

9. Before going abroad, you will 
be required to take all types of im- 
munization. 

10. Because smallpox vaccination 
is required for re-entry to this coun- 
try, you should get this immuniza- 
tion before you leave. 

11. Funds, carried abroad, will be 
better insured from loss if they are 
in the form of traveler’s checks. 

12. You should take an extensive 
wardrobe. 

13. It is advisable for women to 
take slacks or shorts for practical 
sight-seeing wear. 

14. It is wise to take no more than 
two bags on a trip abroad. 

15. An ordinary American press- 
ing iron is a must. 

16. It is heipful to learn some- 
thing about the countries you plan 
to visit before you get there. 

17. Your conduct abroad will af- 
fect the good will of other nations 
toward the United States. 

—EVA A. cross, NEA Journal 
staff. 





»iz-Y WORLD-WIDE 
TRAVEL PROGRAM 


[> more for your money 
[> travel with your friends 

| [> care-free organized tour groups 
[> academic credit available 


relels Around the World © Europe © Latin America © Africa * 
The Pacific Area ® Eastern and Western U. S. and Canada * 
1959 Alaska © Hawaii * Rocky Mountain States Regional 


Study * Seminar in the United States Government and 
the United Nations ® Ranch in the Rockies 


vosit=ialaler— 


NEA TRAVEL DIVISION 
1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Send me travel folders de- 
scribing 1959 NEA Tours to 
the creas checked, 


ATTEND THE 1959 
NEA TRAVEL FAIR 
April 4, 1959 
Willard Hotel 
Washington, D.C. 


elie ein } 
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NEA TOURS IN CAPSULE 


TOURS IN 1959 DATES ESTIMATED PRICES 














GRACIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE ORIENT 




















































































si , : Mexico (M-1) 6/27-7/18 $350 
ss Sve M-2 6/24-7/19 $355 
M3 7/10-8/4 $542 
M-4 7/20-8/21 $392 
M-5 7/11-8/4 $480 
West Indies-Northern 
South America (WISA) 7/6 -7/25 $880 
Central America (TLT) 7/2 -7/23 $765 
South America (SA-1) 6/25-8/3 $1655 
SA-2 7/17-8/16 $1199 
SA-3 7/24-8/23 $1199 
Hawaii (H-1) 7/12-8/3 $671 and up 
H-2 7/17-8/3 $710 and up 
H-3 7/21-8/7 $778 
Alaska-Canadian 
x. Rockies (ACR) 6/30-7/19 $688 
Sf Alaska (A-1) 7/19-8/10 $699 
Eee 2 See | A-2 8/2 -8/25 $785 
GRMN EN a5 Pacific Circle (PC)~ 7/10-8/22 $2467 
LOVE AT FIRST FLIGHT! You'll fall in love with Around the 
Japan Air Lines, too, once you’ve experienced such World (RW-1) 6/20-8/11 $2476 
Oriental delights as colorful Happi coats to wear ci or as. saeee 
enroute...authentic Kuchitori hors d’oeuvres... hot. RWSR 
O-Shibori towels to refresh you. Flights daily, radar- (Southern Route) 6/26-8/15 $3537 
equipped. See your travel agent. rowed ey : fag y a $1 B= spc i. 
GE-2 7/10-8/20 $1272 
fly JAPAN AIR LINES GE-3 7 /12-8/27 $1250 
U.S. to the Orient via Hawaii GE-4 7/7 -8/18 $1125 and up 
GE-5 7/8 -8/5 $985 
pa Ee | New York+ Washington, D.C. + Chicago GE-6 7/3 -8/14 $1110 
San Francisco+ Los Angeles + Seattle » Honolulu GE-7 7/2 -8/16 $1145 
GE-8 7/1 -8/9 $1165 


GE-9 (Scandinavia, 
Central and 











Southern Europe) 7/3 -8/25 $1730 
EMF (Music Festivals) 7/15-8/28 $1245 
Scandinavia and 
General Europe (SCG-1) 7/3 -8/18 $1335 
SCG-2 7/10-8/25 $1335 
NT-1 (Northlands 
Tour) 6/30-8/28 $1395 and up 
NT-2 7/2 -8/18 $1420 





New England-Canadian 
Maritime Provinces 










Select your summer employment from the new 


Summer Employment Directory. Many organiza- hee eg 6/18-7/17 $425 
tions that need additional summer help have, at Stec: eeaien d (NE) 7 /23-8/21 $425 
their request, been listed in this directory. Story xy the rT ig saree 

Pick from these and many more! West (SW) 7/20-8/20 $465 
















Canadian Rockies- 


























National Parks Dude Ranches Hotels Pacific 
Summer Resorts Summer Camps Industries Northwest (CRPN) 6/16-7/17 $465 
er Ranches in the 
New 1959 edition : 
now available in oe eet 6/10-7/8 yaya week 
limited quantity. RIR-2 7/15-8/3 $152.50 for 10 days 
Send today for the Washington— 
valuable .. . United Nations 
SUMMER EMPLOYMENT Seminar (WUN) 7/13-8/21 a “P 
DIRECTORY — 


$62—UN portion 
price: $2.00 


LSE Oe: sia . ; POSITIONS For further information about any of these tours, write to NEA 
ee Travel Service, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Please refer 
by code designation to the tour in which you are interested. 


—Earl Henderson, assistant director, NEA Division of Travel Service. 
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America’s electric power’ program 
surges ahead on rails of steel 


Another example of how railroad progress goes hand in hand with U.S. progress 


The growing demand for electricity — electric power for homes, 
industry, national defense — requires vast new power projects in 
every section of the country. 

And essential to the building of these tremendous installations 
are America’s progressive railroads. They haul everything from 
heavy construction materials, huge generators and transformers 
to the most delicate wiring, switches and tubes. They move mil- 
lions of tons of coal to generating stations. No other form of trans- 
portation can carry such massive amounts of material with the 
efficiency and economy of the railroads. 

In fact, the railroads are absolutely essential to our economic 
growth and national defense. The country couldn’t do without 
them. That’s why the railroads should be allowed equality of 
treatment and opportunity with their competitors. 


RAILROAD PROGRESS: Modern, efficient snow- 
removal equipment keeps the railroads going strong 
when other forms of transportation are slowed to a halt. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 


ESSENTIAL TO THE NATION'S ECONOMY 
























Canada’s only stainless steel stream- 
liner takes you along the Banff-Lake 
Louise Route through 2,881 miles of 
ever-changing scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and enter a 
new vacation world! Relax in your 
comfortable armchair. Stroll to the 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Enjoy 
a light meal in the Skyline Coffee Shop, 
or the finest Canadian cuisine in the 
Deluxe Dining Room Car. 
ee 






















Tuose who seek the unusual 
should set forth for the unparal- 
leled scenic splendor of the West. 
There everything is on a gigantic 
scale, and colors have been splashed 
about so extravagantly that artists 
despair of ever catching their bril- 
liance. The beauty of such supreme 
achievements of nature you must 
see for yourself. 

To make this pleasure possible 
with little effort on your part, the 
NEA Division of Travel Service, in 
co-operation with the Colorado and 
Montana Education associations 
and The Instructor magazine, is of- 
fering the hospitality of two 
ranches this summer. 

Lost Valley Ranch, situated in 
the heart of the Pike National For- 
est in Colorado, provides its guests 
with varied recreational facilities. 
You may ride horseback every day, 
hike orf mountain trails exploring 
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You'll see more of magnificent 
Canada from the Scenic Domes of 


The Canadian 


Whether you go coach, tourist, or first 
class, every seat is reserved at no extra 
fare. The Canadian is in daily service 
throughout the year between Montreal 
and Vancouver and Toronto and 
Vancouver. See your travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific in principal cities in 
the U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 





Ranches in the Rockies 


new country, enjoy a heated out- 
door swimming pool, go fishing 50 
yards from your cabin door, square- 
dance, or even learn to fire a rifle 
or to smash clay pigeons with a 
shotgun. 

If you are not familiar with all 
these activities, instructions are 
gladly given. You'll be busy—if 
that’s your choice—or you can 
spend your time with complete 
satisfaction just loafing and enjoy- 
ing the magnificent views. 

Only two hours’ driving time 
from Denver, the ranch affords you 
opportunity to awaken to the spicy 
aroma of pines in the crisp moun- 
tain air. During the carefree days, 
you will bask in the world-famous 
Colorado sunshine, which makes 
temperatures just right for swim- 
ming and sun-bathing. Before din- 
ner, you'll enjoy the informal 
friendly gathering of guests in the 
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lounge. After dinner, you may want 
to relax in the game room or enter 
into the lively fun of square- 
dancing. 

Space will be available at the 
ranch from June 10 to 17; June 17 
to 24; June 24 to July 1; or from 
July 1 to July 8. Prices are $81 a 
week in the lodge and from $82 to 
$90 a week in cabins with private 
bath. 

Those who love America’s great 
outdoors and who are especially in- 
terested in the unspoiled back coun- 
try of the Rockies will be enthralled 
with White Tail Ranch, located in 
the beautiful Blackfoot Valley of 
Montana. The ranch itself lies on 
the edge of a large glacial flat, 
framed by mountains rising abrupt- 
ly into spectacular peaks. Trails 
lead out of the ranch “east, west, 
and crooked.” 

This 1400-acre ranch, the last in 
Montana between civilization and 
Glacier National Park, specializes 
in pack trips into the back country, 
where the scenery is magnificent 
and the fishing excellent. Cork-in- 
sulated packers filled with frozen 
foods, butter, and the makings 
for tossed salads are taken along, so 
that the same high-quality foods 
can be served during the trip as are 
served at the ranch. 

It is an unforgettable experience 
to take pack trips in the grandeur 
of this back country with its cool 
mountain valleys, flowered Alpine 
meadows, high passes, numerous 
species of America’s big game, and 
trout-filled lakes. Your host knows 
and loves this country, and he has 
the ability to convey his knowledge 
of it to his guests. 

The plan at White Tail Ranch 
includes a three-day period at the 
lodge, during which time the guests 
learn about the local topography 
and become acquainted with horses 
and riding. A seven-day pack trip 
following this period combines un- 
surpassed Western scenic beauty 
with practically all the comforts of 
home. 

Reservations at White Tail 
Ranch are available from July 15 
to 24 or from July 25 to August 3 
at $152.50 for the 10-day period. 

—PAUL H. KINSEL, director, NEA 
Division of Travel Service. 








Inside Africa 


Tue NEA Africa tour provides 
the rare experience of seeing a vast 
country in transition—a country 
where politically explosive young 
nations work at statecraft while 
their more primitive neighbors still 
practice witchcraft. 

The Africa itinerary begins with 
Kano, ancient walled city on the 
edge of the Sahara, and includes 
Middle Africa, which extends from 
the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 

From Accra, capital of Ghana, 
Africa’s newest republic, the tour 
proceeds across the Belgian Congo, 
Britain’s Kenya (protectorate), and 
Haile Selassie’s Ethiopia. Strange 
customs, climate, and terrain vary 
from plane stop to plane stop. The 
amazing panorama includes seven- 
foot warriors, four-foot Pygmies, ex- 
otic birds, herds of wild animals, 
snow-capped mountains, and coral 
beaches. 

From Addis Ababa, the tour 
turns northward to Cairo—thence 
back to the starting point, New 
York, via Rome and Paris. 


World Tour— 
Southern Route 


Ir you have dreamed of new ad- 
ventures—of visiting continents and 
islands, flying over most of the 
seven seas, exploring strange streets 
in foreign countries—these exciting 
dreams can become realities this 
summer. 

At a minimum rate, NEA’s 
Division of Travel Service has in- 
cluded in its 1959 program a new 
itinerary for the discriminating 
traveler seeking an entirely differ- 
ent adventure—a trip around the 
world in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The adventure begins with the 
incomparable garden called Hono- 
lulu and moves onward to the Fiji 
Islands and New Zealand. You are 
certain to enjoy Australia, that de- 
lightful land “down under.” And 
Singapore you will find just as 
fascinating as storybooks have led 
you to believe. 

India, with its fabulous temples 

(Continued on page 68) 
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JETS TO EUROPE- 
N 


0 


Travel, like education, is no longer a luxury. 
Thanks to Pan American’s special low-cost educa- 
tional tours, all the richness of travel can be yours. 
There are literally dozens of these tours starting as 
low as $699. (Many of them offer academic credits!) 
All tour prices include new économy-class Clipper 
Thrift round-trip transportation. 


Flights to Europe can be arranged aboard Pan 
Am’s new Jet Clippers* and at no extra fare! These 
mighty Boeing 707s fly to Europe at speeds up to 
600 miles an hour—nearly 50% faster than propeller- 
driven aircraft. All the way you'll enjoy near-silent, 
vibration-free comfort, high above the weather. 


For further information about how you can enrich 
your life with the treasures of educational travel for 
the fewest dollars, write today for a FREE copy of 
the 1959 edition of “Adventures in Education,” a 
scholar’s guide to study and travel abroad. Write: 
George Gardner, Educational Director, P. O. Box 
1908, New York 17, N. Y. 


PAN AME 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC... FIRST ON THE PACIFIC... 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA...FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 



















UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 























Enjoy rewarding study and vacation 
pleasures in the majestic Colorado 
Rockies where a great University 
offers unlimited opportunity for re- 
search and professional advance- 
ment. Join Colorado’s “Rush to the 
Rockies” Centennial Celebration in 
1959. Choose any of the following 
sessions or combination of sessions 
to fit your summer plans. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 


FULL SUMMER SESSION . . . . June 12- August 22 
FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . . . June 12-July 17 
FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 

WORKSHOP... ..... . June 22-July 17 
FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM ... . June 29-July 17 
SECONG FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 22 
SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 

WORKSHOP... .... . July 20- August 14 
SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 7 























Distinguished resident and visiting 
faculty. More than 800 courses lead- 
ing to graduate and undergraduate 
degrees. Full schedule for entering 
freshmen. Lectures by renowned 
scientists and scholars. Summer-long 
Creative Arts Program. Excellent 
living accommodations in handsome 
University Residence Halls. 


Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna 1 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


















Street Address 


Mal Todoy/ 





(Continued from page 67) 
and magnificent mosques,- provides 
an unforgettable experience. 

Next, Africa—the great giant that 
is stretching itself for the first time 
in many centuries—will captivate 
your imagination. The thoroughly 
cosmopolitan city of Nairobi, the 
safari capital of the world, will pro- 
vide your entree into this great 
country. 

On the way to Butembo you will 
cross the Semliki River and enter 
the Ituri Forest, which is the home 
of the Pygmy tribe. You will see the 
most picturesque scenery in Africa 
at Lake Kivu, the “jewel of Africa.” 
Ghana, you will find, is a colorful 
mixture of the traditional and the 
modern—a land where a stranger 
is an honored guest. 

Several days in northern Brazil, 
including a trip up the Amazon, 
will reward you with experiences 
in a still-different atmosphere. At 
this point, the tour will divide into 
two sections. One section will re- 
turn to the United States. The 
other will take an extended South 
American trip including Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Lima, and Panama City before re- 
turning home. 


ANSWERS TO 
“TRAVEL-WISE?” (page 62) 


1. False. A passport is valid for 
two years and may be renewed for 
two years. 

2. False. A visa is generally a 
stamped notation in a passport in- 
dicating that the bearer is permit- 
ted to enter the country involved. 

3. False. A U.S. passport is valid 
for travel only in countries with 
which the U.S. has diplomatic re- 
lations. 

4. True. The passport is invalid 
if it does not bear the proper sig- 
nature. 

5. False. Your passport, whether 
valid or expired, is valuable be- 
cause it contains all the necessary 
information for a new passport. It 
also serves as identification. 

6. False. It is imperative that you 
keep your passport with you at all 
times. It should be surrendered on- 
ly to authorized persons for the re- 
quired time. 








Comprehensive lists of Schools in 
SWITZERLAND 
and 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
engaging ——- Teachers are now available. 


$5.00 
State Desired List. 
Apply early for best opportunity. 
Schools Ov 


erseas 
Palo Alto, Calif. 































UNUSUAL 


Scandinavian Vacation } 


North Cape Cruise; Fjords of } 
Norway; Lapland; Sweden; 
_, Fin’ ; Denmark. 

—— cost $1195. Germany, 


= land, France and England at } 

extra Og Escorted. FREE } 

By Boat—June 24 BROCHU } 
By Air—July 2 NORTHLAND TOURS 


Box 7151, Baltimore 18, 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
Guadalajara, Mexico 

Sponsored by the University of Arizona in co- 
operation with Stanford, University of California, 
and Guadalajara professors, it will offer in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29-Aug. 7, courses 
in art, folklore, geography, history, language, 
ond literature. $233 covers tuition, board & 








room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford 
University, Colif. 





We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 
to past the fron Curtain. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 
not herded around. Also shorter trips. $685-$1340. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Seance Box A — Pasadena, California 


FLYING COLLEGE 


Around the World $2099. Other tours $799 
up. South America; Middle East; Europe (3 
tours); Around Africa; Russia. 10th Summer. 
Write to 


Prof. H. N. Tarbell 
51 North Third St., Easton, Pa. 


EUROPE :: & 39 days—9 countries—$995 inclusive 
= Featuring Norway and Switzerland 
Leave Montreal aboard IVERNIA, July 17, or New 
York by air, July 22. Return by air from Norway 
August 24. Luxury motor coach transportation; excel- 
lent hotels; sight-seeing and entertainment. Widely 
experienced tour conductor speaks languages of all 
countries visited. 

(Fourth Annual) European Odyssey Tour 

c/o Mr. Arne Brekke, the University of Chicago 

6009 S. Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Phone BU 8-6437 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
dune 22 to August 1; August 3 to August 29 


Study with a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses, offered in all fields, 
lead toward degrees, teaching 














credentials, and teachers’ 


“points” for professional ad- 
vancement. Sessions include 
special conferences and work- 
shops. Enjoy a delightful sum- 
mer climate. 

For Bulletin SS-27 write to: 

Dean of Summer Session 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7 
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7. True. There are no restrictions 
regarding age, race, or religion. 

8. True. Several colleges and uni- 
versities co-operate with the NEA 
in granting academic credit to tour 
members who register for academic 
credit and complete the necessary 
requirements. 

9. False. The types of immuniza- 
tion required will depend on your 
itinerary. The NEA Travel Divi- 
sion advises you as to the types of 
immunization you will need. 

10. True. Smallpox vaccination 
is mandatory for re-entry to the 
United States. Because it provides 
valuable health protection abroad, 
and because without it you may be 
delayed at the port of entry on your 
return, you are urged to get this 


_ vaccination before leaving the U.S. 


11. True. You will find it safe 
and convenient to carry most of 
your funds in traveler's checks of 
small denominations. It is useful, 
however, to take along $25 or more 
in dollar bills. 

12. False. Follow the NEA Trav- 
el Division’s advice as to the kind 
of wearing apparel needed for the 
country you visit. Take as little as 
possible. Make a list of your indi- 
vidual requirements, then pare it 
down. 

13. False. In a number of coun- 
tries, women should not wear slacks 
or shorts on the streets or in public 
places. 

14. True. On NEA tours, bag- 
gage is limited to one medium-size 
suitcase and one small overnight 
bag. The rule of the experienced 
traveler is to take no more baggage 
than he can pick up and carry him- 
self. 

15. False. Electricity abroad is 
usually 220-volt alternating cur- 
rent, which makes ordinary Amer- 
ican electric irons, shavers, and the 
like useless. There are electric irons 
and shavers especially designed for 
foreign use. 

16. True. In that way, you are 
better able to appreciate the con- 
tribution of the foreign country to 
the world’s culture. 

17. True. You will be a guest in 
a foreign country. You should act 
with the same restraint, under- 
standing, and good manners which 
you expect from visitors. #+ + 
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Enjoy extra care 
at no extra fare... 


FLY UNITED AIR LINES 
to your teacher conventions! 


You'll find everything about United’s service is extra— 
except the fare! 


Schedules, for example, are timed to suit your conven- 
ience; nonstop to most convention cities coast-to-coast 
and to Hawaii. And you can take your choice of de luxe 
First Class or economical Air Coach Mainliners. The low 
fares will surprise you. 


Nice to know, too, is the fact that every United 
Air Lines Mainliner® is radar-equipped to give you a 
smoother, more comfortable flight. 


Plan now to enjoy this extra measure 
of care and comfort on the way to your 
convention. For full information and free 
folders, see your travel agent. Or write 
to the United Air Lines office nearest you. 


Convenient “Fly now—pay later” plan available. 


., aia 
@ AIR LINES 
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Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Prices quoted, un- 
less otherwise specified, are for single 
copies and subject to discount on quan- 
tity lots of the same item and issue: 2-9 
copies, 10°: 10 or more, 20%. See 
coupon below. 


Congressional Roster 


Congressional Roster: 86th Congress, 
First Session. Lists all senators and rep- 
resentatives by party and state. 1958. 
4p. Free. Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations. 


Classroom Practices 


Learning and the Teacher, prepared 
by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of David H. Russell and Sybil 
Richardson. Presents and analyzes var- 
ied classroom practices, seeks to iden- 
tify useful ideas and concepts about 





learning, supplements more extensive 
research studies in the field of learning 
and tries to make these more meaning- 
ful in terms of the teacher’s day-by-day 
activities. 1959. 232p. $3.75. Assn. for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 


Directory 


Directory, National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators. Direc- 
tory of state and local directors of adult 
education in the U.S. (Listed both al- 
phabetically and geographically.) 1958. 
32p. Free to administrative members 
of NAPSAE; $5 to nonmembers; $2 to 
teacher members. NAPSAE. 


Discussion Pamphlets 


Ethics for Teachers. Discussion Pam- 
phlet No. 5. Revised bibliography. 
1958. 24p. 25¢. Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers. Order from NEA. 

School Marks and Promotions. Dis- 
cussion Pamphlet No. 9. Published in 
1946. Rev. 1958. 24p. 25¢. DCT. Order 
from NEA. 


Education About Education 


Anything Familiar? A community- 
school dramatization highlighting the 
reasons why we need education about 
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prepared by the Research Committee 
of the Natl. Section on Dance. 1958. 
62p. $1.50. AAHPER. 

Volleyball Scorebook. Contains in- 
structions for use and a sample game. 
Rev. by the Volleyball Committee of 
the Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports. 1958. 64p. 75¢. AAHPER. 


Journal Reprints 
Reprints of NEA JourNnat special 
features listed below are 30¢ for single 


copies, 20¢ each for 10 or more of one 
title. Order from NEA. 


Boys and Girls with Special Abili- 
ties. Suggestions for grouping and ideas 
for teaching the able student in math- 
ematics, English, science, social stud- 
ies, foreign languages, art, and music. 
Oct. 1958. 15p. 

Discipline. Designed to help teachers 
and administrators guide students 
along the road to self-discipline. Sept. 
1958. 16p. 

Exceptional Children. Offers helpful 
suggestions to teachers who face the 
challenge of teaching exceptional chil- 
dren in the classroom. Included are ar- 
ticles on the emotionally disturbed, 
the hard-of-hearing, the partially see- 
ing, the crippled, and the mentally re- 
tarded, as well as a discussion of school 
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responsibility for trainable but non- 
educable children. Dec. 1958. 17p. 

Guidance. Includes a general discus- 
sion of guidance in addition to articles 
on guidance in the small high school 
and in the big-city school, group guid- 
ance, college-admission counseling, 
guidance for advanced-placement 
classes, and the new federal programs 
which promote testing and guidance. 
Jan. 1959. 17p. 


Local Associations 


Public Relations and Meetings. Jan- 
uary 1959 issue of Swap Sheet of Local 
Association Activities, initiated in an- 
swer to requests from local leaders for 
a channel of exchange of news about 
local-association activities. 4p. Free. 
Office of Services for Local Associa- 
tions. 


The Public and Education 

Education in Lay Magazines—Third 
Quarter, 1958. Educational Research 
Service Circular, No. 8, 1958. Digest 


of articles on education. 22p. $1. ERS. 
Order from NEA. 


Safety Education 


Safety Education Publications and 
Materials. Folder describes content 





education. 1958. Each packet contains 
a producer’s guide of 16p. and 6 copies 
of the 20-page playscript. 50¢ per 
packet. Adult Education Service. 


Elementary Education 


Use of Time. Feb. 1959 issue of 
Keeping Up with Early Education. 
Gives the teacher concrete suggestions 
for helping children get the greatest 
benefits from school hours. 4p. $1 per 
year, 4 issues. Free to department mem- 
bers. Kindergarten-Primary Education. 


Improving Personnel Relations 


Taking the Grief out of Grievances 
in Public School Systems. Proposes a 
plan to facilitate two-way communica- 
tion between the school board, admin- 
istrators, and members of the: profes- 
sional staff. 1958. 12p. Single copies 
free on request. Defense Commission. 


Recreation 


Dance Directory. Directory of col- 
leges and universities offering a major, 
a minor, or a concentration of dance 
courses, 1958-59. 47p. 50¢. American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

Dance Research. Reference materials 
with suggestions for future research 
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and ayailability of all printed and film 
materials prepared by the Natl. Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 1958. 10p. 
Free. NCSE. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


Salary Schedule Maximums for 
School Administrators, 1958-59, Urban 
Districts 100,000 and Over in Popula- 
tion. Research Report 1958-R4. In- 
cludes 16 tables showing maximum sal- 
aries scheduled for individual school 
administrative staff and for central ad- 
ministrative staff with the M.A. degree 
and with the highest preparation rec- 
ognized, excerpts from salary sched- 
ules, and index relationships to class- 
room teachers’ salaries. 1958. 48p. 25¢. 
Research Div. Order from NEA. 


(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 

1201 16th St., N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Enclosed is $.......... SE ccave de copies 
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Onoes publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
$1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain 
government publications from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents (Supt. 
Doc.), Washington 25, D.C. Make 
money order or check out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents; do not send 
stamps. Order other items from ad- 
dresses given. 


Stairway to the Stars, December 
1958 NEA Journal centerspread, pre- 
pared’ by John Sternig, asst. supt. of 
schools, Glencoe, Ill. Gives elementary- 
school pupils simple but accurate in- 


formation about space travel. Reprints, 
35 for $1. No orders accepted for less 
than $1. NEA. 


Brotherhood Week, Feb. 15-22, 1959. 
For information concerning appropri- 
ate material for observing Brother- 
hood Week in 1959, write to the Natl. 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 43 
W. 57th St., New York 19. 


Dedication Place Mats and Napkins. 
Feature picture of new NEA Head- 
quarters Building in white on back- 
ground of brilliant aqua. Packaged in 
lots of 100. Place mats 1514"x1014” $2. 
Napkins: dinner-size, $1; tea-size, 75¢. 
Order from NEA. 


Dedication Mementoes. Three-di- 
mensional calendar features four-color 
picture of the NEA building; wallet- 
size card carries “Faith of American 
Teachers.” Available for distribution 
to all persons attending a dedication 
program. Free in quantity. Order from 
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SEE MORE OF EUROPE 


THE NEW SABENA WAY! 


Get the big fun in Europe! Get more than just a trans-atlantic flight! Go the new 


SABENA way and have fun before you 


home! Have non-stop fun on the way! And 
the real Europe! 


see more of Europe .. . 


2 SS eS 
en you land, have big fun . 


SABENA 


BELGIAN World air.ines 
SABENA Belgian World Airlines is the appointed carrier for National Education As- 


GE 6 Evropean Tour June 26-August 7 


sociation Tours. 


GE 8 European Tour 
9 European Tour 


GE 
AF 1 African Tour 


July 1-August 9 
~ 13-Avugust 


To: National Education Association eg i“ Tyavel Services 


1201 Sixteenth , N.W., Washington 6. 


Please send detailed information on the ach te tour(s): 


O ce ce (1 ces 


Subcommittee on Local Dedication 


Activities, NEA. 


Lincoln Sesquicentennial, 1809-1959, 
Handbook of Information. Suggestions 
for celebrating the 150th anniversary 
of Lincoln’s birth. 1958. 40p. 20¢. 
Supt. Doc. 


Teaching Taxes Kits. 1958-59 edi- 
tion. Two types of kits are available: 
Kit C is intended for general instruc- 


() AFI 


tion in the correct preparation of the 
standard type of federal income-tax 
return; Kit D is designed to assist stu- 
dents in rural schools to prepare farm 
returns properly. Pamphlet A should 
be ordered for each student along with 
one teacher’s Kit C, Pamphlet B for 
each student along with one teacher’s 
Kit D. Free to teachers on request 
from Public Information Div., Internal 
Revenue Service, Washington 25, D.C.. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA. 300 
sh — a Ehectncity ex- of Animals, Trees, Birds, 
plained in elementary style Wildflowers, etc. 64 page 
i ide to Nature Hobbies. A 
page book that’s thrilling, 
models. Your FREE Bonus for educational. Your FREE ~ Aes 


for selling 30 Sales Kits. 


IT’S SO EASY 


S “Each of my third graders 
with simplified music book and sold 40 packs of is ina 
electric cord. Your FREE Bonus — bade ry Thank you for 


FREE SPACE GUIDE o-r sex. Sct 


Parton tion Guide. It will fascinate your students. Sent 
EE with your first order for 20 Sales Kits or more. 


for selling 60 Sales Kits. 





Money 
Raising 


coupon. 











LET AMERICAN SEEDS 
GROW DOLLARS 
FOR YOUR GROUP 


Here is a money-raising yon designed 
for groups of school-age children to use. 
Your school, classroom or club will find 
it easy to raise $24 to $400 selling 
American Seeds at 15c a pack. Forty 
cents of every dollar collected is yours 
—without a cent of investment—plus 
our choice of the Bonus Gifts shown 
ere and many more. 


SEND NO MONEY—WE TAKE THE RISK 


The best part of this plan is—it’s quick 
and easy. The boys and girls have the 
seeds right with them. They can de- 
liver the seeds and get the money at 
once—no order taking, no delay. In 
=32 one hour every boy and girl s ould 
able to sell one Sales Kit and make 
a profit for your group. There is no 
— S eae pay nothing in ad- 
send you one Sales Kit 
odsidision twenty 15c packs of seeds 
for each student in your group. Sell 20 
Kits and make $24.00 profit. Sell 40 
Kits, make $48.00. Sell Kits, make 
$72.00, etc. There is no risk—for you 
may return any unsold packs to us. 


Personal Prize for Every Boy and Girl 


A personal prize, in addition to the 
40% profit for your group, will be sent 


to ev 


oo boy or girl who sells one Sales 
Kit ese of seeds). Fill out the 
ae be signed by an adult 
- + a teacher, principal or group 


leader, who will sponsor the sales 
campaign. 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 


Dept. 959, Lancaster, Pa. * Our 41st Year 
CUT HERE AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 959, Lancaster, Pa, i 


' I have_________students in my selli 
] student, each Sales Kit to contain 20 pac 


we: a 
j at — pack, keep 40% of the money collec and send the balance to you, plus any 


i SEEDS SEEDS VEGETABLE SEEDS 
; My name 


. Teacher of Grade___Principal_______ Adult Group Leader 


| Name of School or Group. 


t 
i Address (for shipment) 
i 


Gea San Gime Gan GREE SUMS GUT GONE GOED UD” GAD GEL UD GUID, GED EEE GD GEE LS 















p. Please send me one Sales Kit for each I 
ality tested seeds. We will sell them 


MIXED FLOWER AND 


Sta 
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WHO HELPS AGGRIEVED? 
(Continued from page 50) 


written personnel policies tends to 
minimize the number of real or 
imagined grievances that arise. It is 
important to include in these poli- 
cies a clear-cut procedure for deal- 
ing with grievances that do arise. 

—HENRY E. BUTLER, JR., legal 
counsel, National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, NEA. 


Many teacher grievances can be 
best handled at the local level by 
local-association committees on eth- 
ics or defense and the like. How- 
ever, some dissatisfactions become 
too large, too encompassing, or too 
complicated legally to be handled 
locally. In such cases, the state as- 
sociation can and should offer its 
help. 

In my opinion, the functions of 
the state association in handling 
grievance cases are: 

To provide legal advice and in- 
formation about the provisions of 
the law affecting the case 

To make an investigation and to 
work to settle a difficulty when the 
local association is unwilling or un- 
able to do so 

To represent the teacher in 
communications with local school 
authorities if the teacher desires 
such action 

To enable the teacher concerned 
to retain a local attorney in cases 
where advice and persuasion by the 
state association fail to bring about 
a settlement 

To become a party to any case 
which seems to involve a principle 
that significantly affects other 
teachers 

To assure the appeal of unfavor- 
able court decisions, so that no un- 
favorable decision is permitted to 
stand and become a precedent with- 
out a contest. 

Success in handling misunder- 
standings among educators and 
their employers depends in part 
upon the professional status en- 
joyed by the state association it- 
self. Where there has been a series 
of actions in the courts in which 
the state association has demon- 
strated a policy of pursuing justice 
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and equity, even at the cost of 
considerable amounts of money, 
there seems to be a gradual decline 
in the number of such cases that 
are permitted to reach the courts. 


The Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation has participated in nu- 
merous court cases. Twice in re- 
cent years the association has car- 
ried teacher-contract cases through 
the United States Supreme Court 
and in a dozen or so cases, through 
the Indiana Supreme Court. 


During the same period of time, 
hundreds of cases were settled by 
the mere citation of court decisions 
and other legal authorities. 


Resort to the courts is an un- 
pleasant procedure and should be 
used sparingly. The fact must not 
be overlooked, however, that a ma- 
jor factor in the solution of many 
grievance problems is a considera- 
tion of what would happen if the 
matter were referred to the courts. 
For this reason, the least expensive 
and most successful long-range 
procedure is to use great diligence 
in attempting to ensure that no un- 
favorable precedents are permitted 
to become permanent court records. 


It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that not every grievance can 
be settled on the basis of legal 
precedent. In fact, many grievances 
have no legal basis, but more 
properly fall within the realm of 
ethics and human _ relationships. 
Such cases can best be handled by 
negotiation, compromise, and intel- 
ligent adjustment by the parties 
concerned. 


—ROBFRT H. WYATT, executive sec- 
retary, Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation. 


Today’s Teacher 
Is Better Than Ever! 


See the March NEA Journal for the first in 
a series of three human-interest photo-stories 
on the American teacher, 1959. In various 
parts of the country and at various teaching 
levels, classroom teachers have been chosen 
as subjects for these articles. Outstanding 
writers are now at work trying to capture 
the personalities of these teachers and pic- 
ture their activities in school and out. Be sure 
to read the whole series! 
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Your next vacation should be in 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


You'll find the vacation you want in the ancient 
splendor and modern progress of South Amer- 
ica. See Rio’s fabulous Copacabana Beach; ex- 
citing Sao Paulo; Buenos Aires (the Paris of 
South America); and historical Lima (City of 
Kings). In all the world, there’s no place like 
South America—and no way to get there like 
Braniff’'s fleet of El Dorado DC-7C’s and El 
Conquistador DC-6’s. For a rare adventure in 


travel elegance—fly Braniff. 


Fly Braniff NOW ... pay LATER! 


Fly the world’s most scenic air route now, with- 
out straining your vacation budget. Use our 
easy time payment plan. Send the coupon 


below for complete 
details. 


FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 


Braniff International Airways 
General Traffic & Sales Manager 
Box 35001; Dallas 35, Texas 


Please send full-color folders and information 
on Braniff’s scenic SOUTH AMERICAN trips. 


Nome___ 


Address 


| Some Sis Eve sbincinhienedal 


T7714 


fet eg 
VIE MAKOHAL 


AIRWAYS 


Braniff serves more major cities in the U.S.A. and 
SOUTH AMERICA . . . than any other airline. 






















University of Oslo’s Twelfth 


International Summer School 
Six weeks, July 2-August 13, 1959 
(All lectures in English) 

an. Miotery. weet Ph eg “pone Literature and Music of Nor- 
ay, conomic Life, conten and Social 
Tenaleutione," Housing and Town ‘Plannin: Internation- 
> Relations, Norwegian Educational Ms em ay tnter- 
Teachers institute members. Educa- 
tion” oy Scandinavia for Physical Saucation yo er 





Write: Admissions Office, Oslo Somener School, 
___Nerthfield, Minnesota 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Teachers for Venezuela and Colombia with two or 
more years of experience in grades kindergarten 
through ninth. Single, good salary, living allowance, 
additional benefits. Travel expenses paid. Send details 
to Cari LL. Laue, Socony Mobil Oil Company inc., 
Producing Department, 150 East 42nd Street, New 
York City 11, for additional information. 


RETIREMENT IN FLORIDA 


$10 down, $10 monthly 

buys your homesite in 

Central Fiorida’s finest 

retirement and vacation 

- community in the high 

ridge section near Se- 

bring. On 84 square mile 

Highlands Lake. Free 

lakefront community 

beaches and parks for 

exclusive use by pur- 

chasers. Churches, shopping, etc. nearby. % acre 
homesites from $595, full price. 


Get FREE color brochures, house plans; earn 
how we can help you plan, finance, build your 
low cost, tax-exempt home. Write Florida Realty 
Bureau, Inc., Dept. C-1 Lake Placid, Florida. 


r 30 to 60 Days 


by Hillman-Minx 
U with your Own Itinerary 


$795 to $995 


Includes: 


oO Transatlantic Crossing by Air. 

Land Touring by Hillman-Minx U- 
p Drive, Unlimited Mileage—Rooms 
E with Bath, Two Meals Daily. 


For additional information write 


“N” Travel Plan — Arnold Tours 
79 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 














Combine your vacation with study 
on a cosmopolitan campus 
only 2 miles from Waikiki 


Summer Session 
JUNE 22 TO JULY 31 


Regional courses, Education Workshops 









Teacher's Institutes: Asian Studies, 
Math, Science 


Distinguished resident and visiting faculty 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14, HAWAI! 


_——e [x] +_——e [x] «_—s [uJ »__— 








BRUBECK TOURS 
GRAND TOUR EUROPE, SCOTLAND, ENGLAND $1220. 
50 days—all inclusive costs from New York. 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA by plane—30 days... 1365. 
All expense de luxe tour in South America. 
ESCORTED BUS TOURS—air-conditioned de luxe 
buses to California & Natl. Parks; Yellowstone 
& Lake Louise; Mexico from -.-..---..-.-. 324. 


WRITE: 4620 Manordene Road, Baltimore 29, Md. 


Conducted tours: 38 to 60 days in Europe, 11 to 
18 countries. Via ship and air (new Pan- 


American JETS). Also speciol YOUTH TOUR. 
From $1045 to $1375. June departures. 
KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 





5 ‘francis’ Tours 


.. just for YOU! 


June 18th SCANDINAVIA (by ship) 
9 countries—42 davs $1150.00 
June 28th GRAND EUROPE (by ship) 
12 countries—52 days $1158.00 
June 28th ROMANTIC EUROPE (by air) 
13 countries—52 days $1370.00 
(time pay plan available) 
July ist POPULAR EUROPE (by air) 
12 countries—27 days $885.00 
(time pay plan avoilable) 
June 19th “ADULT” HAWAII STUDY 
(by air) 45 days $595.00 
(time pay plan available) 
Write now for detailed itineraries 
Jack and Margaret Francis 
Francis Travel Bureau 
(formerly Travel Consultants Company) 
2640 Central Avenue 
St. Petersburg 12, Florida 


NOW-Save On Travel 


EUROPE 
College credits for 5-to-12 week 
trips from $655 to $1495—ALL- 
EXPENSE. 
SOUTH AMERICA 

Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Brazil. $1095 — ALL-EX- 
PENSE. All trips are escorted. 
Small, congenial groups. Prices 
are all-inclusive. Write for infor- 
mation. 


AMERICANS ABROAD, INC. 


Travel Service 
Box 99, University Station 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


EUROPE ON A BUDGET 


Folders now available for ovr 1959 Economy 


With tre 

trans-Atlentic steamship passage: 

GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 countries; 
dep. June 3, June 10, July 3 .......... $1245 
STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 days, 13 countries; 

dep. June 10, June 29 $1 
With trans-Atlantic air pa “} °j 

GRAND — Ag 63 + oe 7 countries; 

dep. June 1 z6 Beihai lapel on 
STANDARD ain & CLE, 43 days, 13 coun- 
tries; dep. June 20, June 27 .......... $1 
Britain, Scandinavia, italy in all itineraries. 
Luxury motorcocch transportation; excellent 
hoteis and meais; prices inclusive. 
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ENJOY A COOL SUMMER SCHOOL 
A MILE HIGH ON THE 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


UNDERGRADUATE nS | 
WRITE: THE REGISTRAR 
WESTERN MONTANA COLLEGE 
DILLON, MONTANA 
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Sa J PCAF rh cS NEA N D 


FIRST TERM 
JUNE 8 - JULY 10 


WESTERN MONTANA COLLEGE 


uOoOuUNTAINR 


Po eel SECOND TERM 
JULY 13 - AUGUST 14 


Teachers’ 


Trading Post 


To teachers of all levels: This is you 
regular feature for idea-swapping. You 
are invited to send suggestions, in 50 
to 200 words, on any of the following 
topics: 

1. If there is a student demand for 
an all-night graduation party for high- 
school seniors, how does your school 
handle the matter? If you yield to the 
demand, how is the night planned? 
Who supervises it? If you do not yield 
to the demand, what substitute do you 
offer? Who plans and supervises the 
substitute function? How does your 
school co-operate with parents on this 
problem? 

2. Does your elementary school have 
a student council? How does it func- 
tion? How does it differ from a sec- 
ondary-school student council? What 
measures do you take to make sure 
that the council is fitted to the needs 
and capabilities of elementary-school 
students and that it does not attempt 
activities beyond their ability and 
range of responsibility? 

3. As an elementary teacher, what 
enrichment activities in science and 
mathematics do you provide? 

4. If you teach in the suburbs, what 
is your school doing toward promoting 
a well-balanced activities program for 
adolescents of the community along 
lines suggested by Dorothy Barclay’s 
article in ‘the January 1959 NEA 
JourNaL? 

5. What does your school do about 
the student-dress problem? Do you 
have specific rules and regulations 
concerning student dress? Do you seek 
to counsel with students in order to 
avoid problems’ concerning _ their 
dress? Do you utilize the services of 
the student council? 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Teachers’ Trading Post” may 
have his choice of any publication 
that is listed in the JourNAL’s “New 
NEA Publications” this school year. 

Send entries to “Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. None can 
be returned. 


Self-Evaluation for Improvement 


AT THE beginning of the school year, 
I pin up a sample of each child’s writ- 
ing on my. display board. Each time 
the child does new writing, I encour- 
age him to go to the display and com- 
pare his new sample with the old. 

When he decides he has improved, 
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HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Open to Both Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
June 29 - August 19 


EDUCATION 
June 29 - August 12 


Special courses for teachers: Water Life 
and Field Biology; National Government of 
the U.S.; Russian Thought from Ivan the 
Terrible to Pasternak; American Fiction, 
1790 to 1890; Studies in Choral Literature; 
Advanced Composition for Teachers of Eng- 
lish; plus regular Education courses. 
Limited Scholarships: Field Biology; 
Guidance; Master of Education 
through summer work only. 


Conferences: Educational Administration: A 
New Look at the Secondary School; Scien- 
tific Creativity in an Organizational Setting. 
For Preliminary Announcement write to 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
R Dept. 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


KEEP YOUR 
NEA Journals 

@ Neat 

@ Always Available 


Order Your NEA Journal Binder 
TODAY! 


Only $3.00 (2 for $5.00) 
All Prices Postpaid 


Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Payment Must Accompany Order 


NEA Journal Binders 
at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) fo: 
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he tells me why he thinks so. I then 
take the old sample down and pin up 
the new one. Each child does his own 
comparing, is his own judge. And how 
the writing improves! 

—BONNIE O’ROUKE, teacher, Emerson 
School, Joplin, Missouri. 


Our School Movie Program 


Wirth the blessings of an active PTA 
and a Dads Club, plus an allowance 
from the latter of $100 to buy film, I 
undertook a project this year of mak- 
ing 8-mm colored motion pictures of 
our school and school activities. The 
film runs approximately 35 to 40 min- 
utes and shows a number of before 
and after situations as our program 
and plant improved. 

Typical before and after pictures 
show first-graders in a hall classroom 
and then in their own spacious new 
quarters; pupils eating lunch in the 
halls and then in the new cafeteria. 

There are good shots of the PTA- 
sponsored school carnival, of the 
eighth-graders trimming the Christmas 
tree, and of various activities which 
are part of our varsity-athletic program. 
Final pictures of the year show the new 
kindergarten in operation and super- 
vised play activities. 

We are finding many uses for our 
motion pictures. As new pictures re- 
place old, the outdated films become a 
part of school history. When the 
weather is too bad for outdoor play, 
we show new films -at noon or recess. 

The motion pictures also serve us in 
a public-relations capacity. Parents un- 
able to visit the school during the day 
have opportunities during evening 
meetings to review school activities. 
When bond issues are being raised, 
our films vividly present school needs. 

—WALTER E. SWALLOW, principal, 
Bowlesburg School, Colona Road, 
Silvis, Illinois. 


Publishing a French Newspaper 


WueEn I suggested to my French 
classes the plan of writing a French 
newspaper, the project won enthusias- 
tic approval. So Le Spectateur, Journal 
Frangais, was born. Except for the in- 
itial corrections of the themes, the 
undertaking was carried out by the 
students of the second-year French 
classes with some help from superior 
students in the first year, who con- 
tributed a few articles. 

Guided by a chairman, the class de- 
cided to divide the articles which con- 
stitute the main contents of the news- 
paper into two categories—interviews 

(Continued on page 76) 


EUROPE 
$798 - $998 


11 COUNTRIES 
JET TOURS 


via PAN AMERICAN 
tom New Yor JET ohne 0 


eaker ak ieee March 1 
England, Hollen Holland, imate L ae Ter wt 
jum, Luxembou many, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, ily, From 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE— 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED . includes round trip 
economy class air fare, all First Class hotels, most 
meals, all eens | First Class transportation in 
Europe, transfers, and even tips. Later return if 
desired. Tours limited to 42 members. SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
CARAVAN TOURS, inc. 

220 S$. State © Chicago 4, iil. 

Please send Free Booklet No. 7§-J 
a nn TS a 


Address____. 


ES EN 


Your Book Can Be Published! 


Now you can obtain high royalties 
and wide literary recognition. 


ene Sook Your Sock and tear 

‘° ish Yo and learn 

GOING how ar senbeetint con be 
sae) printed, advertised and sold. 


WASTE? COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. NE2, 200 Varick St.,N.Y.14 


Best Book 
Contest 1:5 1959 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. All types ef 
manuseri lavited. vee Sone rules 
famous ish ing pian, write for free Breckus ne 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


AUTHORS: 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR 
AWARD EMBLEMS 
OF 
DISTINCTION 


Buy by mail direct 
from the manufac- 
turer. Awards for 
every scholastic ac- 
ay Finest $i. 
assured. 
for FREE 1959 
CATALOG. 


riiehinit EMBLEM woes CO. 


3435 W 


LOW 
PRICES 


Ist STREET, CHICAGC 


! 


State 


Sint ech ainteer cian oll 
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membeo=t6ch. T.A. 39th Fear 


Chicago Natural History Museum’s 


new, ingenious, low-cost “package deal” with 


10 ACTUAL FOSSIL SPECIMENS 


~—plus leaflet ‘‘Your Own Collection” in- 


terestingly done for young people and 
38-page, illustrated booklet “Life Through 
the Ages”—make fossils almost come 


alive. It's a thrilling package. 


With this package, teachers 
turn time millions of years 
back so that the fossil speci- 
mens that the child holds in 
his hand don’t seem dead at 
all but really living today. 


Bookiet “Life Through the 
Ages,” 38 pages, 6% x 8%", 
has 48 pictures, most in color. 
Chapters take up Who’s Who 
of the Dinosaurs, Reptiles That 


YOU GET THESE 10 FOSSIL SPECIMENS: 


Dinosaur Bone Fragment 
Conifer Wood 
Crinoid Stem 
Worm Tubes 
Brachiopod 
Sea Urchin 
Horn Coral 
Bryozoan 
Fusuline 
Snail 


TEACH IN COLORADO 
CLIN'TON «::: 


Cozzens, M Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 


It's just a simple fact that 
the lively flavor and smooth 

chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 

give you a right smart little lift and help 


TEACHERS’ 
$ a position in the Midwest, West or 


Swam or Flew, Ancient Birds, 
Mammals That Were Misfits, 
and other fascinating fossil 
subjects. Also, two graphs. 


FOR these 10 FOSSILS, as described, 
with leaflet and booklet—postpaid, 
send your name, address and $1.75 
to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MU- 
SEUM, Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 5, Ill. 















Professional Services for 
Professional Teachers 





Teacher Placement Service 








AGENCY 





aren Education Association 
., Dept. G, Denver, Colo. 


Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 


TEACHERS’ TRADING POST 
(Continued from page 75) 


and themes. Interviews covered such 
topics as plans for vacations, the future 
of the seniors in class, personality 
sketches, and discussion of controver- 
sial questions. 

Each student came to class prepared 
with a list of questions pertinent to the 
various topics. Interviews were held 
among small groups of students, who 
found French conversation much more 
enjoyable under such natural circum- 
stances. 

The second series of articles covered 
topics concerning students’ school and 
social activities. Included were book 
and motion-picture reviews, sports 
events, the senior prom, the band con- 
cert, the operetta, and editorials. 

Since the use of knowledge already 
acquired was stressed in the project, 
students were encouraged to employ 
the vocabulary and sentence structure 
familiar to them and to add new words 
only when they were essential. A col- 
umn in the paper was employed, how- 
ever, for listing new words and their 
meaning. 

All articles were corrected and re- 
typed before the students handed them 
in to an editorial board consisting of 
two coeditors and a layout editor. By 
the time the newborn paper was off 
the press, the students had tried out 
their skills in the fields of grammar, 
composition, and newspaper publish- 
ing. In addition, they had developed a 
more spontaneous use of the French 
language in the classroom. 

—LOUISE A. FIBER, French teacher, 
Bentley High School, Livonia, Michi- 
gan. 
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Better Teaching Opportunities 


tter Teaching Sretoation is the title of an in- 
a ge administrators. It 
prepa: Be order to need 
by hens a complete job- cooking. amine for both the in- 
ning and e enced teacher. Its contents include 
information and advice on: 
@ Getting jobs by non-fee placement. 
Teaching rtunities and fellowships in 
foreign lands 
Summer _Emplo »yment 
positions. 
How to witte effective letters of application. 
Sources of thousands of opportunities here 
and abroad, and other valuable information. 
he price of the guide is $1.00. Copies aw be 
red by sending name, address, and $1.00 to: 


@ How to get college 


Educators’ Service 
811 Lyle Street 
Socorro, New Mexico 


RO CON PRIN NERS 308 ( 


4 > 


like 
children- 


are 
different 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, '%,” diameter of 
ee 9 .166 diameter of lead, black 
nisn. 


For teaching fundamentals; extra 
large with thick, soft lead. 


LADDIE #304, '4,” diameter of wood, 
.186 diameter of lead, blue finish. 


For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 


TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, standard 
size, yellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students and 
teachers alike. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
handwriting teachers and have 
special LEADFAST® construction. 


[| For. sample kit and complete informa- 
| tion on the Dixon School line, write: 


| [Specify your grade.) 
Educational Dept., Pencil Sales Div.—EDN-29 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 


Discipline 

By provininc a documentation of ac- 
tual situations or dramatizing hypo- 
thetical ones, audio-visual materials 
generally help in a discussion of disci- 
pline. The following are recommended 
by Carolyn Guss, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, for use by teachers, 
prospective teachers, and lay groups. 
The producers or distributors, indi- 
cated by numbers in parentheses and 
listed below, will gladly provide addi- 
tional information about rental or pur- 
chase of these materials. 


Discipline. Tape recording. 15 or 30 


| min. Produced by Minnesota Dept. of 


Education, discusses nature and effect 
of discipline. (4) 


Discipline Begins at Home. Tape 
recording. 15 min. Produced by Univ. 
of Oklahoma, discusses relationship of 
home to discipline. (4) 


Discipline During Adolescence. Mo- 
tion picture. 16 min. sd. bkw. Drama- 
tizes the question of how much disci- 
pline is good for the adolescent. (1) 


Maintaining Classroom Discipline. 
Motion picture. 14 min. sd. bkw. 
(Filmstrip also available.) An actual 
class situation is used to examine tech- 
niques for securing proper conduct and 
attitude. (1) 


Mike Makes His Mark. Motion pic- 
ture. 29 min. sd. b&w. A competent 
professional staff helps a boy with 
mixed-up ideas before he vents his re- 
sentments and frustrations on society. 


(2) 


When Should Grownups Stop 
Fights? Motion picture. 15 min. sd. 
b&w. Points out the need for a nur- 
sery-school teacher to be a skilled ob- 
server and to know his pupils well in 
order to decide whéther or not to in- 
tervene in fights, quarrels, and con- 
flicts among children. (3) 


Distributors and Producers. (1) Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text Film Dept., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (2) NEA 
Div. of Press and Radio Relations, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (3) 
New York University Film Library, 26 
Washington Pl., New York 3. (4) Tapes 
for Teaching, National Repository, Audio- 
Visual Center, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


superd e: 
pendent tours from 30-160 days. 

EUROPE 30 Days $750 |] Mere than 
MEXICO 18 Bays $269 ~ Sei 
SO. AMER. 30 Bays $1099] on™ 
ORIENT 45 Days $9981) wigs tor 
SO. PACIFIC 34 bays $2398] ] the budget 
HOLY LAND 26 Gays $1385 !! minced 
AFRICA 40 Bays $1998 

STUDENT TOURS: ms ag + 

Adventure and Study Tr 


seen be laa os aan hn R ure. 
an trips incl. ste: 


Neubvannetier 


BW Aw 545 Sth Ave, eta 


woo Travet.inc Dept. n2 MU 2-6544 


there’s an 

exciting summer 

in store for you at the 
university of denver 


provocative classroom work 


The 1959 Summer Session will last 
nine stimulating weeks and offer fif- 
teen quarter hours of credit. Shorter 
programs, two, five or seven weeks, 
will also be offered. Courses in educa- 
tion, keyed to the current needs of 
both teachers and administrators, will 
be highlighted by intensive workshops 
in specialized areas. 


wondertul weekends 

Special trips into the fabulous Rock- 
ies will e you to Estes Park, to 
Glenwood Springs and to for 
the world-famous Summer Festival. 
In addition, two-day and overnight 
trips into the brisk country are 
being planned. You'll enjoy square 
pre Aa picnics, outdoor movies right 
on campus. Also on the agenda are 
the Central City Opera and Play 
Ne og ar under the stars at 

Red Rocks and summer theater at 
beautiful Elitch Gardens. 

mall this coupon today! 


1959 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 15 TO AUGUST 14 


director of summer session - dept. E-1 
university of denver - denver 10, colorado 


please send information on the 1959 summer session. 
name 


address 
SERRE 















































ANNOUNCING: A STAFF VACANCY— 


for position of Ass't Sup’t at the Edward R. 
Johnstone Training & Research Center—new, short- 
term resident, school for mentally retarded children. 
Excellent opport. to develop with new and unusual 
program. Req: Ph.D. or Ed.D.—plus 3 yrs. admin. 
exp. Sal. range: $7737 to $10,059, plus part. maint. 
WRITE: Joseph J. Parnicky, Ph.D.. Edw. BR. John- 
stone Training & Research Center, Bordentown, N. J., 
Att: Richard C. Zeigler. 


Placements in public, pri- 
vate schools and colleges. 
Situations open in WN. Y. 


HORNING N. J., Penna., Del. and 
TEACHERS iterates 


Member of the N.A.T.A. 
IX) 4, (@ Me Phone MuUrray 8-3180 
DEVON, PENNA. 


BALTIMORE icency 


A nation wide service; school and college 
lacements in teaching and administration. 
rite, telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER a 
has prepared a complete file of information ‘is 
to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 
receive this material, address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS COUNSELLING 
DEPT. N, DENVER 10, COLORADO 
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Efficient, reliable 
and_ personalized 
service for teachers 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 
and schools. Under 


ALBE RT direct Albert man- 


Teachers Agency agement for three 


L generations 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


37 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 






VISIT NOBLE & NOBLE 
IN BOOTH C-5 
AT NEA CONVENTION 


See the most widely-adopted 
Handwriting System in America 
Noble & Noble Publishers Inc. 

67 Irving Place, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 











































THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


Announces 


The availability of 4-year scholarships 
in the following career professions. 


© OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
@ MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
@ PHYSICAL THERAPY 
@ MEDICINE 
@ NURSING 


For further information contact your 
principal or counselor, or write: 

























THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
800 Second Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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Q. What proportion of high-school 
age youth (14 to 17 years) are gain- 
fully employed? 

A. A recent report of the U.s. De- 
partment of Labor estimated that in 
1956 about 43% of these youth worked 
sometime during the year, chiefly dur- 
ing vacations or outside school hours. 
Compared with 10 years ago, more 
youth remain in school and more work 
part time. 


Q. Our school board has suggested 
that a family allowance be added to 
our salary schedule. Is this a common 
practice? 

A. An examination of 2445 salary 
schedules in effect in urban school 
districts in 1956-57 showed that family- 
allowance provisions or sex differ- 
entials were found in about one-tenth 
of the schedules. Of the total, 5.1% 
had family allowances for both men 
and women; 1.7% had allowances for 
married men or men. with dependents; 





Minutes of the Meeting 


Evecrep secretary of the third 
grade, Sandra said she understood the 
duties of the office and would keep 
the minutes faithfully. At the next 
meeting, Sandra rose confidently, note- 
book in hand: “The minutes of the 
last meeting . . . were 27 minutes.” 

—From The Speaker’s Handbook of 
Humor, Copyright © 1956 by Maxwell 
Droke.* Harper. 


It’s All in the Name 


“WHat is your name?” the teacher 
asked the tiny new registrant. 

“Gooey,” he said. 

“That's what Mother calls you? 
What is your real name?” 

“Gooey.” 

So the teacher called his mother. 
“What is your little boy’s name?” 

“Gooey.” 

“That's his real name?” 
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4.79, had higher pay for men regard. 
less of marital or dependency status. 


Q. Do secondary-school libraries gen. 
erally purchase professional books, 
magazines, and pamphlets for the use 
of teachers? 

A. In a recent NEA Research Divi- 
sion study, 63°, of the secondary-school 
teachers reporting said that the school 
library regularly purchased profession- 
al books, 729%, that the school library 
purchased professional magazines, and 
67% that the school library purchased 
professional pamphlets. 


Q. What percent of the school-age 
population moves from one state to 
another in one year? 

A. The U.S. Bureau of the Census 
reported recently that from March 
1957 to March 1958, a little over | 
million, or approximately 2.8°% of the 
population aged 5 through 17, moved 
from one state to another: 2.9% of 
those aged 5 through 13 and 2.4% of 
those aged 14 through 17. 


Send your questions to “Q and A,” 
NEA Journal, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. NEA Research 
Division will prepare answers. 


“Yes. | named him after a character 
in a book I read.” 

“How do you spell Gooey’s name?” 

“G-U-Y.” 

—THELMA SHAW, Chicago. 


Immortal Words 

AFTER my senior English class had 
completed a test on Macbeth, one of 
my students asked, “Why do we have 
to memorize these quotations?” I re- 
plied that, for one thing, they could 
use them effectively in conversation. 

Joe quipped, “I can just see my- 
self sitting in my old rocking chair 
and yelling at my dog, ‘Out, damned 
Spot! out, I say!’ 

—PETE GRoscHuPF, Williams (Minne- 
sota) High School. 


More Boners 


Tue recipe calls for one cup of af- 
fectionate sugar. 

The political party to which Thomas 
Jefferson belonged was the Boston Tea 
Party. 

—MRS. PECK BAXTER, Central School, 
Pulaski, Virginia. 


@ Send us amusing classroom anec- 
dotes, boners, verses. We reserve the 
right to publish without clearance. 


TEACHERS: 


In changing times like these... 


CLIP THIS PAGE AND MAIL TODAY FOR FREE COUNSELING MATERIAL 


YOU'VE ALWAYS TAUGHT THEM MUCH about their individual future plans. You, as a well-informed 
living and growing in this incredibly dynamic world. counselor, can give them the kind of military guid- 
But now your students depend on you for even more. ance they urgently need to choose well. 

Today, these young men look to you for guidance in TO HELP YOU with this added responsibility, the 
reaching the military service decision best suited to U.S. Army offers you these free guidance materials: 


1. FILMS for showing to students or community groups: Three excellent motion pictures are 
available free of charge. Each dramatically portrays the problems of high school youth about 
to enter the service. To obtain these films, contact your local Army recruiter. Or if you 
prefer, check the boxes next to the titles of the films you want — and we’ll make the arrangements. 


“DRAFTY, ISN'T IT?” (Full-color “PREPARE THROUGH EDUCATION” “POINT OF VIEW" (Black & White 
STUDENT-oriented animated car- (Black & White TEACHER-STUDENT PARENT-oriented film—30 minutes) 
toon—10 minutes) oriented film—16 minutes) 


9, BOOKLETS to aid in your military counseling: Order as many free copies as you think you'll 
need. In the boxes next to the descriptive titles, indicate the desired number of copies. 


TEACHER military orientation ref- TEACHER reference booklet on STUDENT booklet describing Army 
erence booklet Army occupations life 


STUDENT booklet describing Army PARENT booklet describing the psy- 
job training opportunities chological benefits of Army service 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION... 


Today, mail this page to: 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
City, Washington 25, D.C. 


sieces sl ATTN: AGSN 
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u battle snow, sleet, or rain 
\ to get to school. You teach 
35 boys and girls reading, 

writing, arithmetic, and seven other 
subjects; mend the broken hearts 
of three children; restrain the ob- 
streperousness of four; collect the 
milk money; supervise a fire drill; 
do recess and lunch duty (the lat- 
ter after gulping your own lunch 
in 15 minutes) ; attend a local-asso- 
ciation meeting after school; rush 
through dinner in order to write 
your Congressman about school 
legislation; sit up half the night 
grading papers. That’s your day. 

But Billy goes home from your 
classroom, and his dad asks him 
what went on today. 

“Nothing much,” says Billy. 
“There was a fight at recess.” 

“What did you learn?” his father 
pursues. 

“Oh, nothing much.” 


The day of a Journal staff mem- 
ber is spent in planning, hunting 
ideas, rejecting ideas, estimating 
copy length, checking facts, read- 
ing proof, revising layouts, evalu- 
ating manuscripts, editing and re- 
writing, telephoning the printer, 
instructing the engraver, coaxing 
the artist. We meet a series of dead- 
lines laced with minor emergencies 
and occasional major crises. Then 
you receive the magazine and 
glance through it. Someone asks, 
“What's in the NEA Journal this 
month?” 

And perhaps you answer, 
nothing much.” 


“Oh, 


O-: one of our editors (this real- 
ly happened) is in a group in 
which someone suggests a change 
in size for the Journal. 

“Oh, no,” protests a_ teacher. 
“The Journal’s perfect now. Just 
exactly fits my bird cage.” 


O; COURSE, just as you have pu- 
pils and parents who know there’s 


80 


more to your day than “nothing 
much,” so do we have readers who 
see in the Journal more than car- 
peting for a parakeet cage. 

The postman daily brings letters 
from people such as these: 

. A Virginia elementary-school 
teacher, who says that Dr. Blough’s 
article gave her new ideas for her 
teaching of science. 

- A school administrator from 
New Zealand and an editor from 
India, who have seen the Journal 
and found it so helpful that they 
want to subscribe. 

. A Midwestern local-associa- 
tion president, who informs us that 
his group distributes copies of the 
Journal to board members, doc- 
tors’ offices, and beauty shops. 

A junior-high teacher from 
Washington State, who writes that 
he’s using pointers from Mr. Ben- 
son’s article to help a hard-of-hear- 
ing youngster in his class. 

. A Pennsylvania superintend- 
ent, asking if his city newspaper 
may have permission to reprint Dr. 
Carr’s article. (Yes.) 

. A Kansas rural teacher, or- 
dering enough copies of the latest 
centerspread for all her students. 
(Some 50,000 copies a year are 
sold.) 

. A Missouri college professor, 
asking if he may include a Journal 
article in the psychology textbook 
he is writing. (He may.) 

. A Georgia teacher, explain- 
ing how she uses Journal articles 
in promoting NEA membership. 

. A New Jersey high-school 
teacher, who finds the magazine 
“fascinating and sparkling.” 


However, the same mail that 
brings compliments brings criti- 
cisms. That there’s no disputing 
about tastes is a truism of which 
editors are reminded constantly. 

Note, for instance, these samples 
of the varying response to the Sep- 
tember 1958 discipline feature: 


From a Florida teacher: “Earthy 
ideas here that will help teachers 
and principals and parents in 
thousand schools.” 

From a Michigan supervisor: “p 
want all new teachers in o 
schools to read this feature.” 

From a Michigan teacher: “I’r 
tired reading articles like those. A 
policeman with a gun is sent out 
to bring in a criminal dead or 
alive. A few years ago that crim- 
inal was in school and we couldn't: 
touch him for fear we might w 
his personality. Maybe if we could 
have spanked him, the policeman 
wouldn’t have had to go after him. 
... If you can’t tell us how to keep 
discipline, keep your hands off.” 

From a California principal: 
“As a fledgling administrator, I 
found the feature valuable.” 

From a California teacher: “The” 
feature emphasized generalities.” 

From a Wisconsin PTA pro- 
gram chairman: “The articles were” 
invaluable in our panel discussion’ 
on discipline.” 

All letters—especially those ex-' 
pressing negative reactions—are 
thoughtfully read. Often they in- 
fluence future issues. 


W ho likes the Journal in your 
family—you or the parakeet? If the 
former, we hope you'll drop us a 
note, telling how you use the mag- 
azine. Does it help you improve 
your teaching? Aid you in better- 
ing teacher welfare? Keep you 
posted on educational develop- 
ments? 

If you use the Journal for your 
bird cage only, write us, please, 
suggesting how the magazine can 
be changed to meet your needs. We 
want you to see in the Journal a 
great deal more than “nothing | 
much.” 
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